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Good Enough To Ship Anywhere! 





“MIKE NOONEN LAMBS” 


AND — lambs such as these will set the price for lambs for the entire United States if shipped to DENVER or 
OGDEN — THE TOP SHEEP MARKETS IN AMERICA. 


The underlying pricing influence in the livestock industry is the sturdy nationwide system of Central Markets 
and the wise producer supports the price basing markets for his product. He does not let a country dealer 
establish his price based on guess work or guess weight. 


By keeping your price basing markets strong you will get top values for the lambs you produce and feed. 
In the West this means Ship ‘Em to DENVER and OGDEN — 


“Top Sheep Markets In America” 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 
THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS CO. 
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One of the Hundreds of Feed Lots in the Sioux City Territory 


Reasons why you can benefit by shipping your Sheep and Lambs 


to the 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


1. A continuous outlet for Feeders, Fats and Ewes. 


2. We are in the heart of the great Midwest Cornbelt. 


3. Sheep Field Day to encourage the Midwest Farmer to buy ewes. 


4. Junior Western Lamb Feeding Project to encourage the FFA Student and 4-H Youth 


to feed lambs. 


Galen to CENT RAL~ 


bu uBLIC MARKETS 
»zi<” PROGRAM 





KOTA — Rapid City, South Dakota - - - 6:50 A.M. 
KRJF — Miles City, Montana - - - - - 7:15 A.M. 
K MON — Great Falls, Montana - - Wed.—12:10 P.M. 
K F Y R — Bismarck, North Dakota - - 12:50 P.M. (CST) 
KCOW — Alliance, Nebraska - - - - 12:55 P.M. 


Complete and up to the minute Livestock Market Quotations, Actual Sales from your 
territory and other interesting information by your old friend DON CUNNINGHAM. 
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Will Have Our Usual Consignment 


Range Raised 
SUFFOLKS 


PANAMAS 








At the National 


FRED M. LAIDLAW, Inc. 


MULDOON, IDAHO 











SUFFOLKS e HAMPSHIRES — 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


We have used outstanding sires in our flock to produce big, rugged type rams, 

yielding more pounds of lamb for the sheepman who buys them. We consigned the 

top-selling Hampshire range pen in the ‘51 National and will have some high-quality 

SUFFOLES and SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
Ogden, August 20 and 21. 


-~ OLSEN BROTHERS ****ura0°*" 











Blackface and Whiteface 
RAMS 


RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 


April born Suffolk X Hampshire and Rambouillet X Lincoln range raised yearling 
rams. Have raised whiteface rams continuously since 1895 and blackfaces since 


1923. 


Last year our old biddies were weighed and after all-night shrink they averaged 
156.2 pounds. Have shipped up to 85% fat lambs from herds that averaged 101 


pounds at 414 months. These were weighed off trucks after 155-mile haul and 18- 
hour shrink. 


Eleven winter band fleeces averaged this year 13.39 pounds. (Ewe lambs 10.46 
and older than yearlings 13.97.) 


This body size and these fleece weights are the result of breeding rams of 
our own raising. 


COVEY - BAGLEY - DAYTON 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 








NEW AGRICULTURAL SECRETARIES 


Three men recently received Senate ap- 
proval for Department of Agriculture posi- 
tions. They are: 

John H. Davis, head of the Commodity 
Marketing and Adjustment Group, and 
Romeo E. Short, head of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, both men to be Assistant 
Secretaries of Agriculture. These two posts 
were provided under the reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Carl Raymond Arnold, Hilliards, Ohio, 
to be governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, succeeding Ivy W. Duggan, re- 
signed. 


MEXICO DELAYS AFTOSA CONTROL 


Efforts by the United States Department 
of Agriculture to reach an agreement with 
the Mexican Department of Agriculture on 
the means of a rapid eradication of the 
spreading foot-and-mouth disease (aftosa) 
are at a standstill. 

Mexican officials want to try and stamp 
out the disease by a lengthy vaccination 
program. United States officials say that 
the only sure and quick control of this ter- 
rible disease is by slaughter of infected 
livestock. Shortly after the new outbreak 
of the disease in May of this year, the 
Mexican Government, by force of arms, 
halted the U. S. slaughter plan which had 
gone into action, it is reported. 

Dr. Charles U. Duckworth, a foot-and- 
mouth disease specialist, has been sent to 
the border trouble region to try and aid 
in a settlement of the problem. Dr. Duck- 
worth is a veterinarian and has played an 
important part in the eradication of ani- 
mal diseases in California including two 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in that 
State. 


NEW L. S. BOOK 


A new livestock book, “Breeding Better 
Livestock,” ($6.50) has been added to the 
Sheepmen’s Books. The book is a recent 
publication of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. Authors of the new book are Rue, 
Andrews and Warrick. 
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SAGEBRUSH KILLER 


Soon you may be able to control the 
growth and spread of sagebrush effectively 
through the use of chemicals. So report 
University of Wyoming officials who have 
done some long range experimentation on 
this plan. 

Chemical treatments have been applied 
by airplane on sagebrush areas with sur- 
prising first-year success. Sheep grazing 
areas will be better utilized with a full 
scale advent of these chemical substances, 
since palatable understory grasses have a 
better chance to grow where there is little 
or no sagebrush. 

Details of these experiments, with re- 
sults, may be obtained at the office of the 
county agricultural agent in Wyoming or 
on request to the bulletin room, Agriculture 
Experiment Station, Laramie, Wyoming. 


WHEAT QUOTAS 


Wheat growers will decide in a referen- 
dum vote August 14 whether to limit next 
year’s wheat crop to 62 million acres, or 
take a sharp cut in Government price sup- 
ports. Approval of the marketing quotas 
will retain price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. A negative vote would drop the 
supports to 50 percent. 

Two thirds of the farmers voting must 
approve the crop restrictions to make them 
legal. 

Secretary Ezra Taft Benson ordered this 
referendum as he was required to do by 
law. It is the first time farmers have voted 
on wheat controls since 1942. 


THE COVER 


Its the new 
“home” of the Na- 
tional Ram Sale — 
the Coliseum at 
Ogden, Utah. 
Here, in this 38th 
recurrence of the 
famous national 
event in the sheep 
industry, over 
1300 head of qual- 
ity rams will be 
assembled for inspection on August 19 and 
for sale at auction on August 20 and 21. 
In addition to the selling of these rams— 
studs, registered and range—from the lead- 
ing flocks of the United States and Canada, 
there will be a wool show, sheep dog trials 
and barbecue (see pages 13, 16 and 17). 

Remember, you get the best at the Na- 
tional! 
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WELCOME 
to OGDEN 


New home of the National Ram Sale to 
be held in the Ogden Livestock Coliseum 


Aug. 20 - 21 
While here, visit the Ogden Sheep Market 
Largest in the West 


OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 








13TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN OREGON 


RAM SALE 


Fairgrounds --- Lakeview, Oregon 


Monday, Aug. 31, 1953 


Arrangements have been completed for a 
total number of over 225 selected rams to 
be sold. These rams will include the breeds 
needed in Southern Oregon, Nevada, and 


Northeastern California. 

Sponsored for the benefit of the livestock 
industry, information of this sale may be 
obtained by addressing the . . . 


FREMONT SHEEPMEN’S ASSOCIATION — P. O. Box 1109, Lakeview, Oregon 











sic ATNAMANKS 
of 3 

Approximately 200 RAMS - 100 EWES - 250 EWE LAMBS : 
Drafted ‘from the 


COLUMBIA . TARGHEE 


RAMBOUILLET 





Flocks of the : 
U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION : 


and 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING LABORATORY 
DUBOIS, IDAHO 


10 a.m., September 24, 1953 


Sale list of rams upon request about Sept. 1. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Vice Presidents 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
S. P. Arbios, Stockton, California 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Phoenix, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
S. E. Whitworth, Dillon, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Phillip B. Kern, Ellensburg, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 


Dan McIntyre, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

John Noh, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
S. E. Whitworth, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

Chandler B. Ohurch, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 
Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 


361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut St., Yakima 
Russell D. Brown, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


Rapid City 
Warren E. Johnson, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Howard Vaughn 
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President Requests Wool Study 
Another Section 22 Hearing 
Washington Report 


The Senate Spotlights Wool 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


The 1314 Entries 
Ram Sale Musts 


Ram Sale Information 
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Famous Band to Open Convention.... 
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New Wool Book Published 
Ackerman Goes to Botany 
Wool’s The Best—(Wool Report) 
C.C.C. Offers Wool Holdings 
New Zealander Sets Shearing Record 


LAMB 


July Lamb Market 
Lamb Dish of the Month 
Livestock Leads in Dollar Parade 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 


tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


To non-members $5.00 


per year; 50 cents per copy. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage 
provided for in section 1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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ITH the death of Howard Vaughn, 63, 
of Dixon, Solano County, California, 
the State and the Nation lost one of its 
ablest leaders in agriculture. He had in a 
marked degree that combination of char- 
acteristics we hope for in all men and find 
all too seldom — a brilliant mind, a hard 
worker, with unyielding adherence to a 
code of Christian ethics in all his dealings. 
Mr. Vaughn was born May 6, 1890, and 
was raised on a farm near Marion, Iowa. 
His grandfather and father were prominent 
breeders of Shorthorn cattle and he 
expected to follow in their footsteps. 

Following his graduation from high 
school in Marion he went to Iowa State 
College at Ames. He worked much of his 
way through college. Even as a student he 
occasionally picked up small fees by giving 
addresses at the graduation exercises of 
outlying schools. He was graduated with 
the B.S. degree in 1911 and was awarded 
the M.S. in 1924. 

It was while at Ames that Howard met 
Ida Sutherland who later became his wife 
and lifelong helper. 

In 1920 the Vaughns moved to California 
and shortly thereafter purchased the pres- 
ent home property near Dixon in the heart 
of the Sacramento Valley. Registered Short- 
horns and Chester White hogs were 
shipped out to form the nucleus of herds 
of purebreds. Caught in declining values 
for all agricultural products, reduced popu- 
larity of the Shorthorn breed, and lack of 
adaptability of the White hogs, Howard's 
dream was dispelled and he found himself 
worse than broke. It was then that he 
turned his attention to sheep. He became 
a lamb buyer for a major packing company. 
His good judgment of values and his in- 
nate sense of fairness caused him quickly 
to rise to great popularity among the pro- 
ducers of fat lambs all over northern Cali- 
fornia. One of the greatest compliments 
ever paid any employee of a packer was 
by a California wool grower who said, “Td 
rather sell my lambs to Howard Vaughn 
at half a cent under the market than to 
anyone else at full market price. He is 
just such a fine man to do business with.” 

Branching out in his business Mr. 
Vaughn acquired extensive holdings of irri- 
gated pasture lands and became one of 
California’s major producers of fat lambs. 
His good judgment of human _ beings 
brought him into partnerships with several 
other able men of high integrity, and led 
to increased blessings for all concerned. 
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In Memoriam: Howard Vaughn 


Howard Veegin 


His great interest and hobby was the 
flock of purebred Suffolks kept on the 
home ranch. These he improved by buy- 
ing the finest rams he could find in Canada 
and in England. His contributions to the 
breed were recognized by the British who 
honored him with membership in their Suf- 
folk Sheep Society. In the show ring he 
was a consistent winner at some of the 
largest livestock expositions in the country. 

Accepting his responsibility as a citizen 
as well as a successful wool grower, Mr. 
Vaughn carried on many activities in the 


interest of the livestock industry. He rose 
successively through the steps of president 
of the California Wool Growers Association, 
vice president, then president of the Na- 
tional organization. He became an author- 
ity on shipping and marketing and made 
frequent trips to Washington in behalf 
of the growers of the Nation. He was a 
trustee of Dixon High School, a firm be- 
liever in and supporter of his church, 
Chairman of the Solano Co. Water Coun- 
cil, member of the Army and Navy muni- 
tions board, textile advisory committee, the 
wool advisory committee, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and many other 
organizations. 

Mr. Vaughn’s forceful, direct and con- 
vincing manner of public speaking was a 
valuable asset to the industry he served, 
and his simple delivery, without oratorical 
flair, yet with a perfect choice of words, 
inspired the confidence of all who listened. 
It was this outstanding gift that caused his 
address before San Francisco’s great and 
influential Commonwealth Club to be voted 
the outstanding speech of the year. He 
simply talked about sheep. 

Mr. Vaughn is survived by his widow; 
two brothers, Edward, of Chandler, Ari- 
zona and J. W. Vaughn of Kansas City, 
and two sisters, Mrs. Lloyd Burlingham 
of Woodstock, Illinois and Mrs. L. D. 
Johnson of Sausalito, California. 

The best monument any man can erect 
to himself is the friends he makes and the 
good he does for others. Howard Vaughn’s 
self-created monument is large and well 
built.—J. F. Wilson 





Tributes to a Leader 








In kNow1nc Howard Vaughn, I felt 
much richer in many respects. I ap- 
preciated very much his kindness 
and his cool, calm approach to diffi- 
cult problems. I appreciated his open 
mind and his not being prejudiced on 
problems of any nature. I appre- 
ciated his frank discussion. I liked 
to disagree with Howard, because I 
always learned something worth 
while from our disagreements. He 
was swift and eager to listen, slow to 
talk and criticize, but when he talked 


he had something to say and people 
listened. Unless he had something 
better to offer for the present solution 
of problems confronting us, he was 
willing to cooperate with what we 
had. He was broad-minded. He was 
a gentleman and a scholar. He was 
the essence of refinement and a 
thoroughbred. I will miss his sound 
advice and counsel as much as will 
the industry that he represented. 


Ray W. Willoughby, President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
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Howarp Vaucun brought a brilliant 
mind and an intense interest to bear 
upon wool growers problems. We 
shall miss him. 


R. C. Rich, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


THE Livestock industry has lost one 
of its most valuable members in the 
untimely passing of Howard Vaughn. 
It was my privilege to work with 
Howard a great deal during World 
War II. In those trying years he did 
an outstanding job in presenting 
problems of sheep and lamb raisers 
to Government agencies on many oc- 
casions. His services to the industry, 
and particularly the National Wool 
Growers Association, were character- 
ized always by a readiness and will- 
ingness to do more than his share. 
We shall miss him deeply. 


G. N. Winder, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


Howarp Vaucun’s passing is a severe 
blow to the sheep industry of the 
Nation. He gave generously of his 
time for the good of the wool growers 
not only while president, but before 
and after. His calm and thoughtful 
approaches to our problems will long 
be remembered, sorely missed. 
Knowing him and working with him 
was a most worth-while experience, 
never to be forgotten. 


W. H. Steiwer, Honorary President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


THE passinc of our highly revered 
Past President, Howard Vaughn, is 
truly a great loss to the sheep indus- 
try which he served so well. His 
high integrity and sound thinking 
will long be remembered by all who 
had the privilege to know him. 


Wallace Ulmer, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


THE NEws oF Howard Vaughn's pass- 
ing comes as a great shock to all of 
us, and leaves us with a feeling of 
great loss. A man of unquestionable 
integrity, Howard was also one of 
our industry's keenest students. He 
faced an issue squarely, and attacked 
a problem vigorously and enthusias- 
tically. As president, and later as 
honorary president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, he gave 
generously of his time, money, and 
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efforts to further the best interests of 
the wool growing industry. His 
actions were always based on the 
best of his considered judgments and 
while one might sometimes differ 
with his conclusions, one could never 
question his honesty and sincerity of 
purpose. 

Although Howard Vaughn is no 
longer with us in person, his work in 
our behalf will not soon be forgotten, 
and his qualities of leadership will 
not easily be replaced. 


John H. Breckenridge, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 


Worp oF THE sudden passing of 
Howard Vaughn came as a great 
shock to all wool growers in the 
Western States. As President of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
during the years of 1949 and 1950, 
Mr. Vaughn earned the respect and 
admiration of all people who came 
in contact with him. 

Howard's practical experience in 
the wool growing business, together 
with the knowledge gained through 
his keen observation during his ex- 
tensive travels, admirably fitted him 
to deal intelligently with the many 
problems of our industry. He had 
many friends in Utah who will mourn 
his passing. Wool growers every- 
where will miss his genial personality, 
his intelligent counsel, and his will- 
ingness to accept and discharge im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Don Clyde, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


Worps cannor express the terrible 
shock of hearing of the passing of 
Howard Vaughn. His service to the 
sheep growing industry will be long 
remembered and his loss keenly felt. 
All offer their deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Vaughn and the family. 

Russell D. Brown, Vice President 

National Wool Growers Association 


Howarp’s FAMILY and the sheep in- 
dustry have lost a wonderful man 
who will be greatly missed by all of 
us, as he was always ready and will- 
ing to help solve our problems. The 
shock has left me without proper 
words to express my feelings for this 
great leader. 


S. P. Arbios, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


THE ENTIRE sheep industry is deeply 
grieved over the loss of Past Presi- 
dent Howard Vaughn, one of the 
stalwarts and most active members of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Serving as secretary under Presi- 
dent Howard, I learned to appreciate 
and depend on his counsel and ad- 
vice. His active mind and straight- 
forward approach to problems of the 
industry were always most stimulat- 
ing and thought-provoking. 

President Vaughn will long be re- 
membered for his inspiration and di- 
rection in the publication of “What 
About Sheep?,” which has had wide 
acceptance from prospective and 
active wool and lamb producers. He 
had for many years recognized the 
need for a practical book on the 
sheep industry, its operations and 
needs. This booklet represents a 
small part of the knowledge and the 
work he had in mind. 

Howard always had his “eye” to 
the future in improvement of the 
sheep itself as shown by the fine rams 
he produced and offered at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. He was always 
conscious of the necessity to produce 
the lamb with the greatest consumer 
acceptance. One of his latest recom- 
mendations (and without a doubt one 
of the most important research proj- 
ects) was to determine what is the 
most economic ratio of fat to meat 
on a lamb carcass. 

The last remark he made to me at 
the Executive Committee meetings 
at McCall —one which is typical of 
his attitude on all the problems in 
the sheep industry — was: “If you 
need a flunky at the ram sale, just 
call on me. You will have a splendid 
sale, and I am with you.” 

Truly the sheep industry has suf- 
fered the loss of a great thinker, a 
great man and a stanch supporter. 


J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


GREATLY SHOCKED at news of Howard 
Vaughn's death. His passing is an 
irreparable loss to the sheep indus- 
try and to this country. 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
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My DEEPEST SYMPATHY to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers and the California 
Wool Growers for the loss of a great 
man, Howard Vaughn. There is no 
man that has served his industry 
so faithfully and effectively as our 
beloved Howard Vaughn. 


Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
California Wool Growers Assn. 


Ir 1s wiTH deep sorrow that the sheep 
people of Idaho receive the news of 
the passing of one of our great lead- 
ers. Howard Vaughn was loved and 
respected by all who knew him. 

John Noh, President 

Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 


Ir 1s wit deep regret we learn of 
the death of our past president, 
Howard Vaughn. He gave unspar- 
ingly of his time in the furtherance 


and betterment of the sheep indus- 
try. His voice was ever wise in the 
council meetings and he will be 
greatly missed. 


Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 


I AM DEEPLY grieved to learn of the 
death of Howard Vaughn of Dixon, 
California. The entire sheep industry 
has lost an able worker and a loyal 
friend. 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

Western South Dakota 

Sheep Growers Association 


Livestock GROWERS all over this 
country who knew Howard Vaughn 
or were familiar with his many con- 
tributions to the industry feel a dis- 
tinct personal loss at his passing. His 
unswerving loyalty to ideals and his 


President Requests Wool Study 


UGUST 31 has been set by the U. S. 
Tariff Commission as the date of pub- 
lic hearings on the investigation to deter- 
mine whether wool or wool tops are being 
imported into the United States “under 
such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective or 
materially interfere with the price support 
program for wool undertaken by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, or to reduce 
substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from domes- 
tic wool.” 

At the request of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, President Eisenhower on July 
9, 1953, directed that this study be made 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

Simultaneously the President wrote Sec- 
retary Benson as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“Today I have acted on the recommenda- 
tion contained in your letter of June 30, 
1953, by requesting the United States 
Tariff Commission to investigate the effects 
of wool imports on the domestic wool price 
support program, as authorized under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended. 

“You know my concern and reluctance 
with respect to any measure which tends 
to hinder foreign trade. I profoundly be- 
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lieve that the security of our country and 
the cause of world peace demand that we 
move toward freer and wider trade with 
friendly foreign countries. I also believe 
that a real and permanent solution of the 
long-term wool problem can be found that 
is consistent with the expansion of our 
foreign trade. Any such solution must, 
in the interest of the United States, de- 
pend upon progressive action on the do- 
mestic front leading toward a better prod- 
uct, lower costs, and broader markets. 

“As a step in this direction, I believe it 
is desirable that this investigation by the 
Tariff Commission be supplemented by a 
broader study of the domestic factors which 
have contributed to the decline in sheep 
numbers and wool production in the United 
States. In this way we may be able, not 
only to alleviate an immediate situation, 
but also contribute materially to the solu- 
tion of the more basic problems of the 
domestic wool industry. Therefore, I re- 
quest that the Department of Agriculture 
immediately take appropriate steps to im- 
plement a comprehensive study of this 
type. It is important that this project not 
only analyze the retarding factors now at 
work with respect to United States wool 
production, but also set forth constructive 
suggestions which will promote the devel- 
opment of a sound and prosperous domes- 


inherent honesty of purpose. coupled 
with his fearless adherence to prin- 
ciples endeared him to all who knew 


him. 


Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Assn. 


Howarp Vaucun will be sorely 
missed by all in the sheep industry. 
He was a builder of the industry in 
every respect. He improved the 
breeding of sheep in his own opera- 
tion. He was a builder of the Associa- 
tion for many years, serving in sev- 
eral capacities. As president he 
brought harmony to the organization 
and saw the industry start to increase 
production again. His work in lamb 
problems will particularly be long 
remembered. 


Harold Josendal, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 





tic wool industry and at the same time 
permit an expanding foreign trade. 

“In order that this study may be of 
value with respect to the present situation, 
I request that the findings be available at 
least in preliminary draft by the time the 
Tariff Commission makes its report under 
Section 22. When completed, the study 
would be submitted to the proposed Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy for 
its consideration. 

“A copy of my letter to the Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission requesting an in- 
vestigation of the wool situation under Sec- 
tion 22 is attached. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER” 


The proposed Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy will come into being 
under the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. This Act, H. R. 5495, 
has been passed by the House and Senate 
and is now in Conference Committee 
(July 23). 

While the Department of Agriculture 
will furnish much of the evidence support- 
ing the need for Section 22 relief, the of- 
ficials of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, as in similar hearings held last 
September, and the Allied Wool Industry 
Committee, are working hard now in pre- 
paring statements of fact showing the 
necessity for Section 22 application. 
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ANOTHER SECTION 22 HEARING 


DJOURNMENT of Congress between 

July 31 and August 15 will not bring 

an end to the wool activities here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

When the President issued his letter to 
the Tariff Commission stating that no use- 
ful purpose would be served by reporting 
on the industry’s application for relief 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (hearings held September, 
1952) it appeared that the last chance for 
fair and equitable treatment for the indus- 
try was gone. 

However, on July 9, 1953, the President 
again requested the Tariff Commission to 
institute “an investigation of the effects of 
wool imports on the domestic wool price 
support program as authorized under Sec- 
tion 22 of the AAA Act.” 

Therefore, the wool industry again finds 
itself in the same position as nine months 
ago, with the exception that the predictions 
of the Department of Agriculture and of 
the industry have come to pass and the 
United States is the owner of approximate- 
ly 100 million pounds of domestic wool 
paid for by the taxpayer. 

On July 10, the U. S. Tariff Commission 
announced investigation No. 8 under Sec- 
tion 22 and set Washington hearings on 
wool and wool tops to begin August 31. 

It again behooves the industry to present 
its case before the Commission. Prepara- 
tion, hence, is now being made to present 
again the facts of the industry, which, ac- 
cording to unbiased observers, show a very 
real need for relief from imports of foreign 
wool and wool tops. 

Your representatives are coordinating 
their activities with the Department of 
Agriculture in the presentation. As instiga- 
tors in the request for relief under Sec- 
tion 22, the Department of Agriculture is 
presenting a strong case on behalf of pro- 
tecting the domestic wool price support 
program. Conferences with Department 
officials reveals they are again making a 
strong position on behalf of domestic wool. 

It must seem even to those who have 
no knowledge of the industry, that when 
domestic consumption ‘is almost three 
times domestic production and no market 
has been found for approximately one-half 
of domestic production, there must be 
something inherently wrong with present 


By Executive Secretary J. M. Jones 


Government policies on foreign imports. 

The American Farm Bureau has agreed 
to call a conference of all interested agri- 
cultural groups in the near future to de- 
termine the attitude and interest in this 
wool problem. 

This case, although probably the out- 
standing example of import damage to 
American agriculture, is not an easy one, 
not because it is unsound, but because of 
the attitude of foreign governments in de- 
siring to monopolize the domestic consumer 
market and the influence they have been 
able to exert on our State Department 
which in the past has dominated the Exec- 
utive Branch. 

Rumors of protest from foreign countries 
on consideration of this case are already 
becoming frequent. Yet, an excerpt from 
the “Pastoral Review and Graziers’ Record” 
from Australia of April 16, 1953 entitled 
“America Not So Important” is enlighten- 
ing: 

“So far as the Americans are concerned, 
they have always been an uncertain factor 
in Australian wool markets. In the ten 
years before the war their average yearly 
purchase of our wool was only 67,000 
bales, despite the fact that in one year 
(1936-37) they bought 277,000 bales. 
Thus, although our prospective exports for 
1952-53 are somewhat disappointing they 
are still far and away above the pre-war 
average. Also, it should be remembered 
that the fall in our exports this season 
does not give a true indication of wool 
consumption in the United States, as the 
Australian trade is still feeling the effects 
of restricted exports from Argentina during 
the 1951-52 season. Normally, the Amer- 
icans are the largest importers of Argentine 
wool, but with this source denied them 
they naturally diverted more attention to 
Australia and we benefited accordingly. 
At the commencement of the 1952-53 sea- 
son Argentina resumed normal business 
and over the past eight months large ship- 
ments have been made to the United 
States. 

“The United Kingdom is still the world’s 
leading wool importing country covering 
qualities 56’s and finer (Merinos, come- 
backs, and fine crossbreds) and, despite 
fierce competition, easily leads in export 
markets of wool textiles. For our part we 


should give more publicity to the vital 
support given to our wool sales by British 
interests. Represented in all markets in 
Australia, British buyers afford sound com- 
petition on practically every lot catalogued 
and with this in mind it is not too much 
to say that they provide the backbone to 
our auction sales.” 

Practical, international, political consid- 
erations have no doubt played a great part 
in the lack of consideration given domestic 
industry although the facts about the condi- 
tion of the industry have been very ob- 
vious. 


Now that the United Kingdom together 
with her Commonwealth of Nations have 
a favorable trade balance—and it is grow- 
ing with our donated funds—perhaps pres- 
sure will not, or should not be so great. 
(Read U. S. News and World Report, 
July 3, 1953.) 

It appears to be a rather strange thing 
that, even though the U. S. market absorbs 
96 percent of its production, so much in- 
terest is shown and attention given to the 
four remaining percent of total domestic 
production. In other words, is the sacri- 
ficing of many domestic industries desirable 
to protect big business and mass-produc- 
tion industries for four percent of their 
outlet? 


To get fair and equitable consideration 
of the wool case, a full complement of 
commissioners should hear the case. The 
Tariff Commission still lacks one member 
even as the law now stands and this posi- 
tion should be filled immediately, not for 
the wool case alone but for the many 
cases coming before the Commission in 
the future. 

Without a doubt efforts made this year 
and action taken as a result of the Tariff 
Commission hearings will have a profound 
effect upon the future of the domestic 
sheep industry. 

This will set the stage for next year’s 
legislative action which, in the opinion of 
the writer, will be one of the “hottest” and 
most debated legislative sessions on agri- 
culture in the Nation’s history. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: Is the industry ready 
and willing to take on the obligation to get 
the necessary job done to make the domes- 
tic industry a healthy one? 


The National Wool Grower 
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Giles E, Hopkins 
Author 


Book 


N ever-increasing demand for a book 


New Wool 


containing simple everyday informa- 
tion on wool and its uses has finally 
brought reality to a long-time dream of 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., and its President, 
F. E. Ackerman. Giles E. Hopkins, tech- 
nical director of the Bureau, has written 
such a book, “Wool as an Apparel Fiber.” 

“We are called upon constantly to assist 
in preparing courses on wool for salesmen,” 
says Mr. Giles. “Students ask us for similar 
information to write theses on wool, and 
the public in general is constantly asking 
for advice on wool.” These are just a few 
of the reasons that Author Giles lists for 
writing his book. 

“We found that we couldn't cover the 
information thoroughly enough in a bro- 
chure or pamphlet, and so we decided to 
write a full length book,” Giles explains. 

People who read this book will find 
complete information on wool materials as 
compared to new fabric offerings. There’s 
a great demand for easy-to-obtain answers 
to questions arising from the new synthetic 
fabrics. “Wool as an Apparel Fiber” gives 
these answers in easy-to-read language that 
even the layman in or out of the wool 
industry can understand. All the technical 
jargon of this industry has been boiled 
down to common everyday language. 

The author of the book was born and 
raised in Massachusetts and is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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Published 


When the publishers saw the volumes 
of inquiries that could be answered by this 
book, they raised the normal printing order 
far above the usual run for technical 
manuals, “We sought to answer these 
numerous questions by references to stand- 
ard texts,” said Mr. Giles. “Unfortunately 
there just weren’t any that covered the re- 
quirements. So we wrote our own book 
in sections as the questions, came to us.” 

Giles goes on to explain the birth of his 
book. “About the time we had most of the 
general field of interest covered on the 
subject of wool, the boss (F. E. Acker- 
man) got hold of our little pamphlet and 
heckled us into expanding it into book 
form. 

A preface to the book is written by Pro- 
fessor Edward R. Schwarz, also from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

As a result of the advanced number of 
copies to be printed and the expected vol- 
ume of sale combined with the fact that 
the author has forgone his royalties on this 
book, it is being sold for the extra low 
price of $1.50. Copies may be obtained 
from Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


” 


nology. He was a pioneer in the textile Ge-  yqyyummununnnnnnnnniiiiiininnnna aA 


partment of one of the Nation’s big carpet 
companies. Throughout his career he has 
been active in leading the cooperative at- 
tack on research in and out of the textile 
industry, initiating the wool subcommittee 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials of which he became director. Mr. 
Hopkins has been the technical director 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc., since its in- 
ception in 1949 where: he maintains con- 
tact with wool research throughout the 
world, Besides this new book, Mr. Hop- 
kins is the author of numerous articles on 
wool and its performance. 

“Wool as an Apparel Fiber” begins with 
a description of the individual fiber and 
the more important characteristics which 
can be discovered with the aid of a micro- 
scope and simple testing instruments. This 
is a simple description of wool as you see 
it and handle it. 

The physical and chemical structures of 
wool are also described in the first section 
of this book. The final form of this sec- 
tion was arrived at only after many, many 
rewrites in order to drain off technical 
obscurities. 

With the fiber itself thus pinned down 
to simple concepts, fabrics are discussed 
in terms of such practical considerations as 
appearance, wear, crease resistance, 
warmth, color, texture, soiling, and clean- 
ing. Blends are even briefly discussed. 


ACKERMAN GOES TO BOTANY 
To Head Merchandising 


F. Eugene Ackerman was made 
vice president in charge of merchan- 
dising and coordination of sales and 
advertising of Botany Mills, Inc., on 
July 27, according to the Daily News 
Record of the 28th. 

Mr. Ackerman, whose proposed re- 
tirement as president of The Wool 
Bureau on January 1, 1954, was an- 
nounced last month, will take over 
his duties with Botany on September 
1. The earlier date for leaving the 
Bureau was agreed to in order to per- 
mit Mr. Ackerman to arrange the 
1954 spring selling program for the 
Botany Mills. His successor as head 
of The Wool Bureau has not yet been 
selected. 
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QUOTAS 


Quotas such as those in effect on 
wheat and cotton constitute far greater 
trade restrictions than the application 
of import fees based upon fair and 
reasonable competition. 
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Famous Band to Open Convention 


Long Beach Organization Is World Renowned 


“FYROM Symphony to Swing” is the 

slogan of the Long Beach Municipal 
band. This band—renowned as one of the 
world’s present day “greats”—will start the 
1953 National Convention off with a 
“bang.” 

The Municipal Band’s slogan is based on 
their ability to perform all types of music 
—from a very difficult symphony to a Hit- 
Parade jazz tune. They can do both with 
equal ability and success. The band will 
perform at the opening of the 89th annual 
National Wool Growers Convention on 
Tuesday, December 8. 

Exhibit openings, registration and Execu- 
tive Committee meetings, will be the main 
order of business on Monday, the 7th. 

It will indeed be a privilege to hear 
the Long Beach Band. They have now 
been in existence for forty-three years. 
During this time they have played an aver- 
age of two concerts a day throughout the 
year. 

The band plays these daily concerts for 
home towners and tourists as well, and the 
admission is free. A special tax levy on all 
property in the city of Long Beach goes 


directly to a fund set up to support the 
Municipal Band. 

As an artistic unit, the band has gained 
an international reputation for unusually 
superb performances. The band has pre- 
pared an “extra special” program for their 
opening engagement of the National Con- 
vention. 

The first thirty minutes of each after- 
noon band performance are broadcast, and 
a large following has been built up, even 
among out-of-town listeners. 

The band’s headquarters are located in 
the Municipal Auditorium, where one of 
the largest music libraries in the world is 
housed. This music is cross indexed and 
is easily accessible, so that any request 
can be granted on short notice. 

It requires the services of two librarians 
to prepare the six different programs (over 
100 selections) played weeky. No selec- 
tion is repeated more often than once every 
three months, unless requested, thereby 
assuring the audience against repetitious 
programs. 

Besides the regularly scheduled perform- 
ances, the band plays many other engage- 


THE LONG BEACH MUNICIPAL BAND 


ments. The National Convention engage- 
ment is an example. As of July, 1952, 
the band had to its record a total of 
21,371 concerts performed—pretty much a 
world record. 

Eugene LaBarre, director of the band, 
took over leadership on October 15, 1950, 
Before that time he organized and con- 
ducted the famous New York World’s Fair 
Band in 1940. His pioneering in the field 
of intonation and balance has brought him 
national acclaim and special recognition in 
musical and electronic circles. 

The personnel of the band includes many 
former members of the finest bands and 
orchestras in America and Europe. Sevy- 
eral were with the great Sousa, Pryor, 
Innes, and Conway bands. Every player 
qualifies as a soloist, and each program 
features one of the players in solo, duet or 
novelty selection. 

Plan on hearing the Long Beach Munici- 
pal Band on Tuesday, December 8. And 
it’s just one of many different features 
scheduled for the annual National Conven- 
tion at Long Beach, California, December 
7, 8, 9, 10 at the Municipal Auditorium. 





Under the direction of Eugene LaBarre, this famous musical group will play at the opening 
of the annual National Wool Growers Association Convention on Tuesday, December 8. 
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—Photo by Inman Co. 
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H.R. 5495, to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, is deadlocked 
in Conference Committee. The con- 
ferees have agreed to the amendment 
by Senator Cordon of Oregon, which 
authorizes the President to impose im- 
port duties or quotas on agricultural 
commodities pending study by the 
Tariff Commission to determine if such 
duties or quotas are necessary, at any 
time the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ports that a condition exists which re- 
quires emergency action. Controversy 
is over whether the Tariff Commission 
shall be increased from six to seven 
members, as voted by the House. 
Enactment of this bill, however, will 
undoubtedly come before Congress 
adjourns. 


S. 2430, which embodies the prin- 
ciples of the Magnuson Amendment 
to H.R. 5495 (see page 14) was intro- 
duced in the Senate on July 20 by 
Senator Magnuson of Washington for 
himself and the following Senators: 
Hunt and Barrett of Wyoming; Jackson 
of Washington, Johnson of Colorado; 
Malone of Nevada; Mansfield and 
Murray of Montana, Humphrey of Min- 
nesota and Langer of North Dakota. 
The bill was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 5894, which would have given 
added protection to American agricul- 
ture, industry and labor against for- 
eign imports, was killed in the House 
on July 24 by recommitment to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
The vote was 242 to 161. 

H.R. 5877, Customs Simplification 
Bill, has gone to the President for his 
signature. Three proposals in con- 
nection with the bill that would have 
nullified that section of the Tariff Act 
providing for countervailing duties 
have been defeated. The so-called 
Eberharter amendment or ‘“‘injuries 
test’’ amendment which would have 
required an industry to show injury 
before countervailing duties could be 
applied, was defeated in the House. 
Sections 15 and 22 of the bill were 
deleted in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Section 15, known as the value 
section, would have provided that the 
value of imported merchandise would 
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be the export value. This would have 
meant that whatever value the export- 
ing country put upon a commodity 
would have been the value on which 
this country’s import duties would 
have been based. Section 22 (not to 
be confused with Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act) would 
have required official recognition by 
the U. S. Treasury of multiple ex- 
change rates set up by any foreign 
government to encourage exports. 

H.R. 1427, the so-called Parity Pro- 
tection Amendment to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, introduced by Congress- 
man D’Ewart of Montana on January 
9 is still with the Committee on Agri- 
culture. No hearings have been held. 
(S. 1538, the identical bill in the Sen- 
ate, is sponsored by numerous West- 
ern Senators.) 

H.R. 5638, which applies the parity 
protection amendment specifically to 
wool and sets up the method by which 
the imposition and collection of the 
special -equalization fee would be 
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BRECKENRIDGE CALLED 
TO WASHINGTON 


ICE President John H. Breckenridge of 

the National Wool Growers Association, 
who is a member of the U. S. Advisory 
Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
was called to Washington on July 28 to 
attend a special meeting of that commit- 
tee on Sunday, August 2. At that time 
they will have before them for considera- 
tion a proposal of the Mexican Government 
of methods to be followed in combating 
the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in that country. As we understand 
it, the proposal calls for the vaccination of 
all animals in the quarantine area; for the 
slaughter of all animals showing symptoms 
of the disease outside of the quarantine 
area, should there be any; and should re- 
currence of the disease in the vaccinated 
animals occur, they too are to be 
slaughtered. 

This conference may solve the difficulties 
that have arisen in connection with stamp- 
ing out the present recurrence of the dis- 
ease. (See Cutting Chute.) 
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handled was introduced by Congress- 
man Stringfellow on June 9 and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It takes the place of String- 
fellow’s bill H.R. 4879. 


Special Wool Study: A group of 
Senators (Aiken, Vermont; Young, 
North Dakota; Welker and Dworshak, 
Idaho; Barrett, Wyoming; Watkins and 
Bennett, Utah; Case and Mundt, South 
Dakota; Hickenlooper,: Iowa; Butler, 
Nebraska) asked Secretary Benson of 
the Department of Agriculture on July 
17, to undertake an investigation of 
the export policies of countries like 
Argentina, exporting wool to the 
United States under currency mani- 
pulations, etc., and to report the facts 
revealed to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and, if warranted, request the im- 
position of countervailing duties in 
order to protect the Department's sup- 
port program. 

Public Lands: The compromise pub- 
lic lands bills have not been intro- 
duced up to this time but may be prior 
to adjournment. 

Berry Amendment: The Defense Ap- 
propriations Bill, containing the Berry 
Amendment which applies the Buy 
American Act to wool, has gone to the 
President. 


H.R. 2919 introduced February 12, 
1953 by Congressman Berry of South 
Dakota, to make permanent the Berry 
Amendment to the Buy American Act, 
has not come out of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. However, a 
favorable report on this measure -is 
expected from the Department of Agri- 
culture. S. 2333, identical to H.R. 2919, 
was introduced by Senator Mundt of 
South Dakota on July 9 and referred 
to Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6377, introduced by Congress- 
man Stringfellow of Utah, on July 17, 
has not been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This bill would 
provide for research to discover new 
uses of wool, better marketing pro- 
cedures and methods of producing 
better grades of wool from meat- 
producing sheep. The bill authorizes 


(Continued on page 49) 
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A small part of the crowd that attended the barbecue during the 
Arizona Wool Growers Meeting is pictured above.—N.W.G.A. Photo 


Convention in Arizona 
A Success 


OBERT W. (Bob) Lockett is again at 
the helm as president of the Arizona 


Wool Growers Association. He was re- 


elected at the 67th annual meeting in Flag- 
staff, July 14. Almost every seat in the 
Flagstaff Courthouse was filled during the 
interesting meeting the morning of that day. 
Those present listened carefully to the re- 
marks of the various speakers who dis- 
cussed informally various matters which 





Governor Howard Pyle (center) visits with 
Bob Lockett (right), president of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association, and Harry Em- 
bach (left), secretary, at the 67th annual 
meeting of the Arizona Wool Growers in 
Flagstaff.—N.W.G.A. Photo 
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affect the sheep industry. Keynote speak- 
er was Arizona’s Governor Howard Pyle 
who reported on meetings he had attended 
to set up emergency action for drought 
areas of the Southwest. Speakers from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Forest 
Service, Southwestern Experiment Station, 
railroads serving Arizona, the National 
Wool Growers Association, and other or- 
ganizations, also gave short reports. 





Mrs. Harry Embach (left) and Mrs. Charles 
Pickrell enjoying the barbecue at the Ari- 
zona meeting.—N.W.G.A. Photo 


Among actions taken at the afternoon 
executive session, July 14, were the follow- 


ing: 


1. Voted to invite the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to hold its 1954 summer meeting 
in Flagstaff. 


2. Voted in favor of doubling collections 
for education and promotion work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, to 
be collected at each annual meeting of 
the association in Flagstaff. 


8. Voted in favor of deduction of ten 
cents per bag of wool sold, for the sup- 
port of the American Wool Council. 

The Executive session also gave Ken- 
neth P. Pickrell a round of applause in 
appreciation of his long service to the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association. 


In addition to the re-election of R. W. 
Lockett as president, the following were 
also elected: First Vice President, M. P. 
Espil, Jr.; Second Vice President, Fermin 
Echeverria, Jr.; Third Vice President, Louis 
A. Espil. 


Directors for the term ending July 1, 
1955 are: J. A. Manterola (re-elected); 
J. A. Sinnott and Orville T. Brown. 

Holdover directors whose terms expire 
July 1, 1954 are: John Aleman; J. Y. Oton- 
do; Robert J. Pouquette 
Thude. 


and Gunnar 


In spite of an afternoon rainstorm which 
left behind it considerable mud, the an- 
nual barbecue at the Manterola ranch at 
Aspen Springs, was again a most enjoy- 
able affair. After partaking of this unsur- 
passed food, wool growers and their friends 
gathered at the Monte Vista Hotel for their 
annual dance. 


—E. E. Marsh 





Left to right at the Arizona Convention are: 
E. B. Stanley, University of Arizona, Bob 
Lockett, W. J. Pistor, University of Arizona, 
and Ed Sneed, Cananea, 


—N.W.G.A. Photo 


Sonora, Mexico. 
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Columbias, 


Targhees, 


Panamas, 


Whiteface Crossbreds and Rambouillets 


238 COLUMBIAS 


Barton & Sons, ‘Alden K.—Manti, Utah ..__________. 
Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Denecke, W. A.—Bozeman, Montana 


Dorney, C. W.—Monte Vista, Colorado. 5 ee 


Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho..__. ; 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah...» 


Hanson, Mark B.—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Mansfield, Henry A.—Vernal, Utah 


Noble, James L.—Page, North Dakota... is 
Robinson, R. Bob—Logan, Utah _ 
Shown, R. J.—Monte Vista, Colorado 


Thomas, Pete—Malad, Idaho __.. 


Utah State Agricultural College—Logan. | Utah _ 
Young, Cy—St. Anthony, Idaho : 


20 CORRIEDALES 


Bonvue Ranch—Golden, Colorado... 


Matthews, J. W.—Burley, Idaho 
Sanderson & Sons, C. 


15 TARGHEES 


R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 


Sieben Live Stock Company—Helena, Montana 
Young, Lowell—St. Anthony, Idaho pes 


Bell, Tom—Rupert, Idaho... 


92 PANAMAS 


Horn, Joseph—Rupert, Idaho _ is 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho __....... 


Meuleman & Sons, Harry—Rupert, Idaho 


Ricks Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Sargent, D. L.—Cedar City, Utah 


University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho... 
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30 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSEREDS. 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming 


10 RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSEREDS = 


Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah 


Beal, John H. Cedar City, Utah... : 
Branch Agricultural College—Cedar City, ‘Utah. 
Christensen & Son, E. N.—Levan, Utah... \ 


Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah 
Christensen, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah - 


311 RAMBOUILLETS 
Bagley, Voyle—Aurora, Utah - 
Beal & Sons, Geo. L.—Ephraim, Utah 


Davis, Lloyd—Brigham City, Utah....___________. 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah... ae 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm— 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah - 


Nielson Sheep Company—Ephraim, “ea 
Olsen, Clifford K.—Ephraim, Utah... 2 


Sparks, Hume—Ephraim, Utah 


Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah _. 
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Range 
Rams 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 


Suffolks, Suffolk-Hampshire 
Crossbreds and Suffolks 


416 SUFFOLKS 


Becker, M. W.—Rupert, Idaho —....- 
Blakley & Root—Cambridge, Idaho. 
Burger, C. F.—Weiser, Idaho 
Burroughs, B. B.—Ontario, Oregon........____-________.. 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho... 
Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Finch & Sons, H. L.—Soda Springs, Idaho 
Fox, Floyd T.—Silverton, Oregon ._.......____-______-_-. 
Grenville, Arthur C. B.—Morrin, Alta., Canada... 
Hall, George—Nephi, Utah : ed Ee 
Hall, W. C.—Falkland, B. C., Geet. 
Howland & Son, Charles—Weiser, Idaho... 
Howland, Lawson—Cambridge, Idaho... 
Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City, Oregon... se 
Hubbard, Eugene F.—Corvallis, Oregon... = 
Hubbard, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon. yea 
Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah ___ , eee 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho 
Malmgren, E. C.—Levan, Utah ATE IES OR 
Nielsen, Soren P.—Burley, Idaho... 
Noble, James L.—Page, North Dakota.________________.. 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah... 
Priddy, Godfrey—Dixon, California _................ 
Rock & Son, P. J.—Drumheller, Alta., Canada___... 
Turner, Willard—Nampa, Idaho... 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho... 
University of Wyoming—Laramie, Wyoming... 
Vassar, Ervin E.—Dixon, California 
Vaughn, Howard—Dixon, California 
Wankier, Farrell T.—Levan, Utah aS 
Warrick & Son, Roy B.—Oskaloosa, Iowa _ 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho.. 
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95 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho ; 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho Bes 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, ee nA ae 
McCoy. W. E.—Buhl, Idaho : 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho 


87 HAMPSHIRES 


Branch Agricultural College—Cedar City, Utah... 
Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho... 
Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City. Oregon... se 
Hubbard, Walter P.—Junction a Tr ates 
Larsen, Therald—Ephraim, Utah - ae 
Matthews Brothers—Ovid, Idaho ......... 

Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Priddy, Godfrey—Dixon, California __._. uae 
Rock & Son, P. J.—Drumheller, Alta., Canada... 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho... 
Warrick & Son, Roy B.—Oskaloosa, Iowa _.......... 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho... 
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THE 1314 ENTRIES IN THE 38th NATIONAL RAM SALE 
COLISEUM, OGDEN, UTAH .... AUGUST 20 and 21 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 
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T was July 2, 1953 — just seven days 

after President Eisenhower had notified 
the Tariff Commission there was no need 
to make a report in connection with its in- 
vestigation in September 1952 as to the 
necessity of increasing wool duties under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. H.R. 5495, to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries for one year— 
that is, to June 12, 1954—was up for con- 
sideration by the Senate. It had passed 
the House on June 15 and since that time 
much had transpired, particularly in con- 
nection with wool. 

Before going into the drama of the Sen- 
ate debate on July 2, perhaps some back- 
ground is necessary. First enacted on June 
12, 1934, this authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements with foreign 


Right: 


Uiah. 





A Clifford Olsen Ram- 
bouillet yearling stud, Ephraim, 


Below: Hampshire flock of C. 
M, Hubbard and Son, Junction 
City, Oregon. 


countries has been continued with various 
extensions to June 12, 1953. In continu- 
ing the act, however, some restrictive meas- 
ures have been added, such as the peril 
point and escape clause. When first intro- 
duced this year as H.R. 4294, the bill to 
extend the Trade Agreements Act, pro- 
posed still further protection to domestic 
products. Then that bill was divided into 
H.R. 5495 and H.R. 5496. H.R. 5495 pro- 
vides for the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with a seven—instead of a six- 
man Tariff Commission and includes a pro- 
posal that a Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy be set up to study the entire 
trade agreements program in relation to our 
foreign policy. H.R. 5496, which has been 
renumbered as H.R. 5894, contains the 
restrictive measures. The President has is- 
sued a statement to the press opposing this 








Senate Spotlights Wool 


measure. (This measure was virtually kill. 
ed by recommitment to the House Ways 
and Means Committee on July 23, 1953, 
Vote was 242 to 161.) 

Now to go on with the Senate debate 
on H.R. 5495. Feeling that H.R. 5894 had 
little chance of passing, Senator Magnuson 
of Washington, with many other western 
co-sponsors, endorsed an amendment to 
H.R. 5495 which would (1) make Tariff 
Commission decisions mandatory on Ad- 
ministration; (2) would require decision 
within six months; (3) would permit in- 
dustry to request hearings and not have 
to wait for Department of Agriculture to 
make request; (4) give Administration 
interim power to impose tariff in emergency 
while waiting for Tariff Commission de- 
cision. And the Senators, particularly those 
from Western States, were crowded with 
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telegrams and letters in support of this 
amendment—particularly from wool grow- 
ers and their organizations whose concern 
had been greatly increased by the Presi- 
dent’s action in connection with the previ- 
ous wool tariff investigation. Result: wool 
had the spotlight in the debate that covers 
56 pages of the Congressional Record of 
July 2. 

Senator Carlson, Kansas, said: “A num- 
ber of statements and reports were filed by 
organizations which felt that they should 
have relief from the present situation. There 
are some very difficult problems in several 
fields of our economy. There is a difficult 
problem in the mining industry. The same 
is true of agriculture, especially with re- 
spect to wool and other products such as 
rye, oats and such crops. It is true of the 
oil industry. For a moment I should like 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the situation existing in the oil industry.” 

Senator Young, North Dakota, said: “We 
are importing two-thirds of our sugar re- 
quirements, and about two-thirds of our 


Right: One of John H. Beal’s Rambouillet yearling 


studs, Cedar City, Utah. 


Below left: Rambouillet yearling flock of Wynn S. 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 


bouillet yearlings. 





Lower right: Lloyd Davis, Brigham City, Utah, Ram- 


wool requirements. If only there were a 
limitation on wool imports, as there is on 
sugar imports, the price of wool would be 
much higher. The price-support program 
would not be needed at all, and the in- 
terests of not only the farmers but of the 
whole Nation would be best served.” 

Senator Hunt, Wyoming, had written 
President Eisenhower on June 17 contrast- 
ing the speed with which quotas had been 
imposed on imports of cheese and other 
dairy products with a lack of action on the 
Tariff Commission following its investiga- 
tion of wool in September, 1952 and soli- 
citing his consideration of the problem. On 
July 2, he put into the Record tables of 
cost comparisons and other statistics of the 
domestic wool industry and urged that the 
members of the Senate look “first to the 
preservation of an industry in the West 
which has been a key prop of our econ- 
omy ever since the West became a part 
of the Nation.” 

Then came the dramatic moment when 
Senator Millikin, Colorado, took the floor. 


He said: “Mr. President, the Magnuson 
amendment reflects discontent with the 
administration of Section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. I shall not rub 
old sores. All I wish to say is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture are very much alert to the need 
for sustaining the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s price support program and other 
agricultural programs which have the pro- 
tection of that act against assaults by 
destructive imports.” 

The President’s action on cheese and 
dairy products, peanuts and various oils 
was given by Senator Millikin as an exam- 
ple showing the alertness of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson. “There 
is no inaction and no failure of apprecia- 
tion of the impact of imports upon our 
domestic agricultural program,” he said. 

“As another example,” Senator Millikin 
continued, “let me say that the wool in- 
dustry is in dire distress. I am authorized 
to say that the Secretary of Agriculture 

(Continued on page 18) 













Ram Sale Musts 


PLAN ON THESE EVENTS 


TRAINED DOGS 
TO PERFORM 


EADING, trained sheep dogs from 

Texas, Iowa, Illinois, California, Idaho, 
and several other States will compete in 
the National Sheep Dog Trials at Ogden 
this month. The trials will be held in 
John Affleck Park commencing at 8:00 
p-m. the evening of August 19 as a pre- 
opening feature of the National Ram Sale. 


The Ogden Junior Chamber of Commerce | 


is the sponsoring organization of this event, 
bringing the trials to Ogden for the enter- 
tainment of ram sale consignors, buyers 
and visitors as well as residents of the 
intermountain area. 
Trial arrangements, 


rules, regulations 


and judging will be under the direction & 


of the North American Sheep Dog Society. 
Arthur N. Allen, McLeansboro, Illinois, 


President of the Society, has announced @ 


selection of the following judges: John 
Davis, Cedarville, Ohio; James Palmer, Jr., 
Dixon, California; and Jim Davidson, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. Alternate judges are: Ron- 
ald Hogg, Salem, Oregon and Frank 
Swenson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

A real treat is in store for spectators who 
will watch the wizardry of some of the 
brainiest sheep dogs in America. Ability 
of the dogs will be scored on different 
phases of practical work, such as gather- 
ing, driving and penning. 

When making your travel arrange- 
ments to the National Ram Sale, plan 
to arrive in Ogden on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 19, the day prior to the sale open- 
ing, so that you won't miss this event 
which is educational and practical as 
well as entertaining and exciting! 


A VALUABLE ASSET 


Top-notch trained sheep dogs from all over the Nation will be in Ogden 
for the National Sheep Dog Trials during the National Ram Sale. 
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FIRST WOOL SHOW 
SCHEDULED 


S we go to press, entries of outstanding 
wool fleeces from six States have al- 
ready been received. This is the first wool 
show to be sponsored by the National 
Wool Growers Association. It will be held 
under the same roof as the National Ram 
Sale, in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. 





WOOL FLEECES 
National Wool Show will be featured 
at Ram Sale. 


An attractive exhibit of fleeces will be 
set up near the main entrance to the Coli- 
seum and fleece entries will be on display 
all day, August 19, prior to the opening 
of the National Ram Sale and also on the 
two sale days, August 20 and 21. 

In addition to cash prizes totaling $192, 
five perpetual trophies will be awarded as 
follows: 


Grand Champion Fleece of the 
Show: Awarded by the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Reserve Champion Fleece: Award- 
ed by the Western Wool 
Handlers Association. 


IT’S CHOW TIME 
This will be the 
setting at the fes- 
tive Ram Sale 
barbecue. 





Best Columbia Fleece: Awarded by 
the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America. 

Best Panama Fleece: Awarded by 
the American Panama Registry 
Association. 

Best Targhee Fleece: Awarded by 
the U. S. Targhee Sheep Associa- 
tion. 

Judges for this year’s show are James 
Drummond, Supervisor, Montana Wool 
Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana and Scott 
Smith, Salt Lake City, who conducts a 
wool brokerage business and is secretary, 
Western Wool Handlers Association. Man- 
ager of the show is Russell R. Keetch, 
Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah State Ag- 
ricultural College, Logan. Judging will 
take place on August 19 and awards will 
be presented the first day of the ram sale, 
August 20. Purpose of the show is to 
encourage the production of better wool 
and to promote better handling and 
preparation for market. Don’t miss it! 


EAT AT THE BARBECUE 
A regular old-fashioned hickory pit bar- 

becue, for ram sale buyers, consignors, 
their wives and children and anyone in- 
terested in the sheep industry, will be held 
on Thursday evening, August 20, at 7:00 
p-m. Site of the barbecue is the Ogden 
Municipal Stadium. Charles Eubank of 
the Ogden Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the organization managing this event, ad- 
vises those attending not to wear their 
“best Sunday duds” but to come prepared 
for a good time. Not only are you assured 
of delicious food but good entertainment 
to follow. Tickets will be available at the 
Coliseum during the ram sale and also at 
the barbecue. 

Plan now to put this on your “must” 

list. 





The National Wool Grower 
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18th National 
Golf Tournament 
On Tap 


Now that your lambs are in the forest, 
your wool in the marketing centers and 
you have nothing to do, why not take in 
the Sheepherders Golf Tournament? You 
may have the time of your life. 

This annual event precedes the National 
Ram Sale in Ogden. The date is August 
19th, and starting time is 2 o'clock at the 
Ogden Country Club. Refreshments and 
dinner will be served, and you get the op- 
portunity to play golf on the best course in 
Ogden. For those who don’t play golf there 
are many other interesting things to do... 
and valuable prizes will be awarded for 
some of the craziest things you ever heard 
of. 

This committee will see that everyone 
has an _ out-of-the-ordinary good time: 
Robert W. Elliott, chairman; Richard C. 
Albright, co-chairman; O. C. Hammond, 
treasurer; Paul R. Summers, Jerry G. Mac- 
Donald, Joe E. Wright, Joe H. Spurlock, 
C. Rowland Knowles, J. Perry Holley, 
Suggs Jolly, and Judy Parke. 

The “price of admission” is only $6.50 
per head . . . and tickets may be obtained 
from O. C. Hammond, First Security Bank, 
Ogden. 


August, 1953 


RAM SALE INFORMATION 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS AT THE 
38TH NATIONAL RAM SALE 


(All events to be held in Ogden) 


Wednesday, August 19 


All Day—Rams on Display, Coliseum. 


All Day—National Wool Show, Coli- 
seum. 


1:30 p.m.—Sheepherders’ Golf Tour- 
nament, Ogden Golf and Coun- 
try Club. 


7:30 p.m, — American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association 
Meeting, Ben Lomond Hotel. 


8:00 p.m. — National Sheep Dog 
Trials, John Affleck Park. 


Thursday, August 20 


9:00 a.m.—Auctioning of Columbias, 
Corriedales, Targhees, Panamas 
and Whiteface Crossbreds, 
Coliseum. 


1:00 p.m.—Auctioning of Rambouil- 
lets, Coliseum. 


7:00 p.m.—Old Fashioned Pit Barbe- 
cue for Consignors, Buyers, and 
Sale Visitors, Ogden Municipal 
Stadium. 


8:30 p.m. — American Suffolk Sheep 
Society Meeting, Ben Lomond 
Hotel. 


Friday, August 21 


9:00 a.m. — Auctioning of Suffolks, 
Coliseum. 


1:00 p.m. — Auctioning of Suffolk- 
Hampshire Crossbreds and 
Hampshires, Coliseum. 


Saturday, August 22 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting on Lamb Promo- 
tion, Ben Lomond Hotel. 


HOTEL AND MOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


for those attending the 
38TH NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
AUGUST 19-21, 1953 


Please write direct to hotel or motel 
where you desire to stay, giving arrival 
date and time, if possible, and asking 
for confirmation. 


* 


Hotels 


Ben Lomond Hotel, 411 25th St., Single 
$4-$6; Double, $5-$7.50. 
Ogden Hotel, 425 25th St., Single $2-$3. 


* 


Motels 


Rays Lodge, 3370 Washington Blvd., Sin- 
gle $5. 


Lynada Motel, 2744 Washington Blvd., 
Single, $4; Double $5-$6. 


Bigler, 1265 Washington Blvd., Single $5; 
Double, $6-$12. 


Arcadia, 949 Washington Blvd., Single, $4; 
Double, $5. 


Millstream, 1450 Washington Blvd., Single, 
$3.50; Double, $4-$5. 


Zona Motor Lodge, 3480 Washington 
Blvd., Single $5; Double $7-up. 


Mt. Lomond Motel, Harrisville, Junction, 
Single $4; Double, $6-7.50. 


Modern City Motel, 234 24th St., Single 
$2.50; Double, $4. 


Mt. View Auto Court, 563 W. 24th St., 
Single, $2.50; Double, $3.50. 

Dicks Motel, 3310 Washington Blvd., Sin- 
gle, $3; Double, $3.50. 


Hi Way Motel, 1143 Washington Blvd., 
Single, $4; Double, $5. 


Ogden Motel, 1503 Washington Blvd., Sin- 
gle, $4; Double, $5. 


NOTE: For information of anyone who 
may wish to stay in Salt Lake 
City, driving time to Ogden is 
approximately 50 minutes. 
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SENATE SPOTLIGHTS WOOL 
(Continued from page 15) 

has requested the President to instruct the 
Tariff Commission to make a Section 22 
wool investigation for the current wool 
year. I am also authorized to say that early 
next week the President will instruct the 
Tariff Commission to make that investiga- 
tion and to report to him. 

“Moreover, the President: will ask the 
Economic Commission, which will be es- 
tablished by this bill, to study the basic 
difficulties and predicaments of the wool 
industry not entirely answered by Section 
22 action, with the hope that constructive 
recommendations will be made which will 
help that important and ailing part of our 
economy.” 

The Senator reiterated this statement 
later at the request of Senator Hunt: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has in- 
formed me that he has requested the Presi- 
dent to instruct the Tariff Commission 
promptly to institute an investigation in 
connection with wool, under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

“The White House informs me—and has 
said that I might disclose the fact—that 
early next week the President will instruct 
the Tariff Commission to make that in- 
vestigation for the current wool year, and 
that the President will also bring the 
whole wool problem before the Economic 
Commission, which is provided for in the 
pending bill. The President believes there 














are some basic things, not fully answered 
by Section 22 action, which are troubling 
the wool industry, and he hopes for some 
constructive suggestions along that line.” 

So, steam was taken out of the efforts 
to pass the Magnuson amendment. Sena- 
tor Cordon, Oregon, offered a substitute 
amendment to Section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act which added these 
words: “In any case where the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines and reports to 
the President with regard to any article 
or articles that a condition exists requiring 
emergency treatment, the President may 
take immediate action under this section 
without awaiting the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission, such action to con- 
tinue in effect pending the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission 
and action thereon by the President.” 

Senator Barrett of Wyoming asked Sena- 
tor Cordon to tell him precisely what was 
meant by the phrase in the amendment 
which reads: “that a condition exists re- 
quiring emergency treatment.” 

Senator Barrett continued: “In order that 
the Senator from Oregon may understand 
exactly what I have in mind, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the wool production 
of this country last year amounted to 232 
million pounds. The consumption of wool 
in the United States in the same year was 
825 million pounds. Wool was supported 
under the support program. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation took title to most 


Above: Suffolk yearlings in the Howard Vaughn 
flock, Dixon, California. 
Upper left: An Allan Jenkins’ Suffolk yearling, 


of that wool, during the latter part of May 
of this year,- because it was impossible to 
sell it for more than the loan. Foreign 
wool flooded the market of this country 
and took over and preempted the market 
entirely. 

“Mr. President, nearly the same facts 
apply to the wool produced in this coun- 
try during 1951. In that year our domestic 
production was 240 million pounds of wool, 
We consumed 875 million pounds of wool 
in America that year. On the other hand, 
more than one-half of all the wool produced 
in America that year is still owned by 
American citizens and unsold; and, on the 
other hand, 557 million pounds of foreign 
wool was dumped on our markets. 

“Mr. President, let me remind the Sen- 
ate that the sheep business of this country 
is in terrible shape. In 1942 we had a 
sheep population of 46 million head. To- 
day we have 27 million sheep. We produced 
450 million pounds of wool in this country 
in 1942, and today we produce just about 
half that amount of wool. Yet our domestic 
producers are unable to sell their wool in 
competition with foreign producers. Is it 
not strange that in our own markets, that 
consumed 700 or 800 million pounds of 
wool, our domestic wool producers could 
not sell 230 million pounds, in preference 
to foreign producers? 

“If you wonder why, Mr. President, I 
can tell you that according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the total out- 





Newton, Utah. 


Below: Suffolk yearlings of the H. L. Finch & 
Sons’ flock, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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of-pocket cost of carrying a ewe per year 
in the 11 Western States is $8.45 per head, 
compared to a total annual cost in Aus- 
tralia of $1.91. 

“My question is this: Is such a condition 
one which, in the judgment of the Senator, 
would require action under the emergency 
clause of his amendment?” 

Senator Cordon said that to his mind 
Senator Barrett had “certainly spelled out 
an emergency.” Howeyer, he said he 
would not be making the determination 
when the time came. 

Senator Watkins of Utah spoke of the 
situation in Utah’s wool industry similar 
to that of Wyoming. 

Senator Magnuson considered the Cor- 
don amendment half a loaf. He said, “The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon is 
better than nothing at all. I doubt if under 
its terms any benefit will accrue to the 
wool growers or agricultural producers. It 
takes care of the fire after the building 
has been burned. We are trying to pro- 
vide a good fire-alarm system which may 
prevent the fire before it can get started. 
The amendment of the Senator from Ore- 
gon is an emergency amendment. We pro- 
vide the same procedures in the amend- 
ment which we propose, and also addi- 
tional ones.” 

But Senator Cordon’s substitute for the 
Magnuson amendment was agreed to. 

A desperate effort was made by Sena- 
tor Malone, Nevada, who is considered one 





Above: R. Bob Robinson's Col- 
umbia yearlings, Logan, Utah. 





Upper right: 
in the Olsen Brothers’ 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Suffolk yearlings 
flock, 






Right: John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm yearling rams, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


of the great orators of the Senate, to have 
favorable action given his substitute for 
H.R. 5495 which would have provided, 
among other things, for the establishment 
of a foreign trade authority, and a reorgan- 
ized Tariff Commission as an agent of 
Congress and, thereby help to “de- 
velop and promote a well-balanced, in- 
tegrated and diversified production within 
the United States to maintain a sound and 
prosperous national economy on our wage 
standard of living and employment in in- 
dustry and agriculture.” 

“The authority,” the Senator said, “is 
now vested in the State Department, through 
the procedure now in effect, to determine 
what industries will survive and what in- 
dustries will be sacrificed on the altar of 
one economic world. The Executive Branch 
now has the power to rearrange the indus- 
trial map of the United States which has 
been developed on a competitive basis for 
175 years. . 

“The plight of the 400,000 or more wool 
in the United States,” Senator 
Malone said, “shows the most compelling 


growers 


reason why the present foreign-trade _poli- 
cies should not be continued, for in that 
case the sheep industry of the United 
States will be wiped out by bankruptcy. 
Over 90 percent of the sheep growers left 


in business have now been forced to bor- 
row their operating capital, and most of 
the growers are mortgaging land and other 
capital investments in order to maintain 
their operations. Imports of foreign wools 
into the United States forced the price 
down to such a level that one-half of the 
domestic clip went into a Government loan 
program, and the Government now owns 
about 100 million pounds of American 
wool, with foreign wool taking our market. 

“Considering the fact that the United 
States consumed 700 million pounds of 
grease apparel wool in 1952, while domes- 
tic growers produced only 232,373,000 
pounds, it is evident that foreign-produced 
wool imported into the United States under 
our cost of production, created the price 
decline on domestic wools which forced 
American growers into a support program, 
and has made the domestic wool industry 
an unprofitable business. 

“Mr. President, with a flexible tariff or 
duty, as the Constitution of the United 
States calls it, adjusted on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition, it will not be 
necessary for Uncle Sam to buy the wool 
crop. That is one place and there are hun- 
dreds of others, where tax money can be 

(Continued on page 51) 





e can produce enough meat 
or our growing population ! 


85,581,000 head 


26,013,000 head 


11,418,000 head 


Our population is going up at the rate of 


7,000 a day—2}4 million a year! This fact 
calls for more meat—lots more —if we are to 
keep our living standards high. 

A U.S. Dept. of Agriculture survey assures 
us that the land now being worked can be 
made to support enough hogs, cattle and 
sheep to provide 159 pounds of meat per 
person in 1955. We can be optimistic about 
reaching even higher production goals, if need 
be. Today, for example, the average farmer 
raises enough meat to feed 22 people—against 
9 in 1920. Each year we have far more of the 
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key equipment needed to raise more livestock 
and to help offset the shortage of farm labor 
—pick-up balers, corn pickers, manure 
loaders, and field-forage harvesters. 

The increase in livestock called for in the 
chart above is both an opportunity and a 
challenge to farmers and ranchers to keep 
America’s food supply one of the best in the 
world. And, while you do your job, we will 
continue to do ours. We pledge to you our 
continued efforts to provide the best possible 
markets for your products—both now and 
in the years ahead ! 
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They Shear, Lamb or Ship 
About 365 Days a Year 


PRING wool is still being shorn along 
the North Coast of California, 250 miles 
north of San Francisco. This district pro- 
duces bright, lustrous three-eighths blood, 
quarter blood, low quarter blood wool of 
excellent growth, character, condition and 
extremely light shrink, from Corriedale, 
Romney and Dorset sheep. 

At the same time, summer and fall shear- 
ing of ewes in the Sacramento Valley will 
soon get under way. 

Shearing of lambs going on irrigated 
pastures continues. These lambs are being 
marketed now with No. 1 and No. 2 pelts. 

Also, the earlier California mountain 
lambs from northeastern California adjacent 
to Nevada and southern Oregon now are 
being shipped. The later lambs from this 
same district will go to market from August 
15 to the first of September. 

Lambs from the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains of California, west of Reno, Nevada 
also will be shipped from the first of Au- 
gust on, and some lambs from the Bishop 
country (farther south in California) will 
come out of the mountains about the same 
time. 

Then lambing will start the middle of 
September in the San Joaquin Valley and 
southern California. 

So therefore there is just no let-up in 
California as far as activity is concerned. 
We either have shearing, lamb marketing 
or lambing under way in some section of 
the State about 365 days a year. 

—Raymond Anchordoguy 
July 16, 1953 


Thanks to Idaho Group 
For Good Meetings 


UR meeting in McCall, Idaho, was very 

successful. Besides getting our business 
done, we all had a good time. A lot of 
thanks must go to the Idaho bunch as 
they did a bang-up job. 

It seems that the wool growing industry 
is up against a-hopeless job of getting 
much done as far as tariff protection is 
concerned. Some seem to think the money 
spent in Washington has been wasted. [ 





cannot agree, because, even if we haven't 
accomplished much so far as protection 
goes, we will at least have found out our 
position and we can go on from here ac- 
cordingly. 

So far the fat lamb market has been 
better than expected. The number mar- 
keted up to this date has been above aver- 
age for this time of year and the percentage 
of fat lambs has been very good. Let's 
hope it continues throughout the market- 
ing season and that the boys with feeder 
lambs will do as well. 

—Russell D. Brown 
July 28, 1953 


Some Bad Drought 
Areas in Wyoming 


ANGE conditions are spotted through- 

out Wyoming. There are some excel- 
lent ranges and some extremely dry ranges. 
The northeast corner of the State is the 
best it has been in more than thirty years. 
Much of the southern end of the State, 
however, is dry, with a few extremely dry 
spots. It is possible that by fall some Wyo- 
ming counties will have to be declared 
drought disaster areas. Hay crops are gen- 
erally light and short. 


Following an extremely cold spring, the 
lamb crop is well below normal. We have 
heard of only two or three sales of lambs 
for fall delivery, and these were at 17 
cents. Two-thirds or more of the 1953 wool 
has been sold at above support prices. 


There is a quite general feeling in the 
dry areas of the State that it will be neces- 
sary for the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to release surplus stocks of grain at 
reduced prices in disaster areas. It is felt 
that this would help to keep some of the 
breeding stock on the ranges. There are 
a good many growers who are not very 
keen about shipping out their sheep to 
winter in other areas where feed is more 
plentiful, feeling that it is much better 
to stay at home and buy additional feed 
if the hay and grain can be had at a reason- 
able cost, commensurate with livestock 
prices. ; 

Wyoming is very proud of the part 
which Senator Barrett played in securing 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Drought Relief Plans 


ETHODS of making emergency live- 
stock loans to farmers and cattlemen 
who need Federal credit to buy feed and 
pay operating expenses have been outlined 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. The special loans were authorized by 
Congress in new disaster credit legislation 
approved by President Eisenhower on 
July 14. 


Emergency Loans 


This credit will be extended only to es- 
tablished producers and feeders of cattle, 
sheep and goats, who have a reasonable 
chance of working out their difficulties 
but cannot obtain the funds they need 
from private or cooperative credit sources. 
Loans will not be made to enable a man 
to go into the livestock business or to carry 
on commercial feed lot operations. 

Heaviest demand is expected from the 
drought-stricken Southwest, but loans to 
cattlemen are not limited to the disaster 
area. 

Application blanks will be available from 
the Farmers Home Administration offices 
within a few days. In areas of heaviest 


demand banks, production credit associa- 
tions, national farm loan associations, as 
well as the local offices of the FHA will 
have the blanks. All applications will be 
passed on by special livestock loan com- 
mittees to be appointed by Secretary Ben- 
son. 


The farmer can get in touch with the 
loan committee serving his area by con- 
tacting his banker, the county agricultural 
agent, the Farmers Home Administration 
supervisor, or any other local agricultural 
official. 


Loans will be made in amounts of 
$2,500 and more, at 5 percent interest for 
periods up to 3 years for the purchase of 
feed, seed and other operating expenses. 
They can be renewed if renewal is found 
to be in the best interest of the farmer and 
the Government. The loan funds cannot 
be used to refinance debts the farmers al- 
ready owe. 


When a farmer applies for a livestock 
loan, his creditors will not be asked to sub- 
ordinate their claims to the Government. 
However, they will be expected to give 


Right: Columbia yearling ram of Pete Thomas, 
Malad, Idaho. 


Below left: 


Registered pen of Rambouillet 


yearlings in the Geo. L. Beal & Sons’ flock, 
Ephraim, Utah. 


Below right: Mark Bradford Columbia year- 
ling, Spanish Fork, Utah. 


standby agreements for a long enough pe- 
riod to enable the farmer to have a reason- 
able chance of recovery. 


The Secretary will set up special loan 
committees to serve a whole State or a few 
counties, depending on the demand for 
this credit. Each committee will consist 
of at least three local persons having recog- 
nized knowledge of the livestock industry. 

Most loan approvals will be handled by 
the local committees. However, whenever 
an applicant’s total indebtedness would ex- 
ceed $50,000, final approval will be by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Authority for making livestock loans ex- 
tends for two years. 

The legislation passed by Congress also 
provides a supplemental source of emer- 
gency credit for established farmers — not 
limited to livestock operators — in areas 
designated by the President as major disas- 
ter areas. When the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds that farmers in these areas have 
felt the force of an economic disaster— 
such as a substantial price decline—to the 
extent they cannot get needed credit from 
local sources to carry on farming operations, 
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Right: Suffolk ram lamb from the Farrell T. 
Wankier flock, Levan, Utah. 


he can authorize loans to meet that need. 

Large areas of Texas and Oklahoma and 

rts of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico 
and Arkansas have recently been desig- 
nated as major disaster areas. 

Emergency loans to help farmers hit by 
economic disaster will be similar to the 
disaster loans now being made by the 
Farmers Home Administration to farmers 
who have suffered production losses from 
natural disasters as drought, flood and 
windstorm. New loans will be made only 
during the period of the emergency. Lend- 
ing will be handled by the Farmers Home 
Administration offices. Credit will be avail- 
able at rates and terms to be established 
by the Secretary. 

The new legislation also provides that 
in the future whatever expense the Govern- 
ment bears in supplying feed and seed in 
disaster areas will be borne by a disaster 
loan revolving fund under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. In the 
past this expense had been carried by the 
President’s emergency fund. 

The other two new programs will also 
be financed out of the disaster revolving 
fund. About $16 million is available at 
the present time. A request for additional 
funds is being made. —U.S.D.A. Release 


opt 


Below left: Registered pen of Rambouillet year- 
lings in the flock of the Nielson Sheep Company, 
Ephraim, Utah. 


Below right: L. A. Winkle & Sons’ Hampshire 
ram lamb, Filer, Idaho. 





Reduced Feed Prices 

The Government is making available to 
stockmen in disaster areas feed stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at re- 
duced prices. The President’s emergency 
fund in the Federal Defense Office will 
be used to take care of the difference be- 
tween these emergency prices and those 
which the CCC paid in acquiring these 
feeds. Prices, delivered, are given in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Farm 
Letter of July 6 as follows: $35 a ton for 
cottonseed pellets and meal; $1 a bushel 
for corn; $1.10 a bushel for wheat and 50 
cents a bushel for oats. 

Considerable indigation has arisen, how- 
ever, over the ruling that this feed relief 
can only be obtained by farmers and stock- 
men who have insufficient money to re- 
main in business and maintain their herds 
or flocks in satisfactory condition under 
drought conditions. Texas operators assert 
that the “pauper’s oath” required of them 
would limit the relief to as few as four 
men in some counties. Protests to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
brought immediate replies. 

The President said: “Retel 21 appreciate 
your information about delivery of feed. 
Understand Secretary Benson has similar 


wire. Secretary Benson and I feel that 
basic principles of instructions are sound 
for drought relief program. It was. the 
unanimous opinion of the Governors and 
the Secretary, in which I join, that the de- 
cisions respecting the distribution of feed 
would largely be the responsibility of local 
committees within the framework of regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. These 
regulations are being clarified in wires to 
State committees today. Telegram directed 
committees to use reasonable discretion in 
carrying out instructions. Situation you 
report will be given full and careful con- 
sideration.” 

Secretary Benson’s reply was: “Eligibility 
requirements contained in telegram of 
July 16 do not contemplate giving of oath 
of any kind or even requiring financial 
statement to obtain feed under drought 
emergency program. We feel sure most 
farmers who have the financial ability to 
remain in business and maintain their herds 
in a relatively satisfactory condition will 
not apply. It was intended that county 
drought committees use sufficient discretion 
to handle all applications on their individ- 
ual merits.” 

This situation will 
righted soon. 


undoubtedly be 

























Reduced Freight Rates 


The western railroads, co-operating with 
the Government's drought relief program, 
put into effect on July 1 a 50 percent re- 
duction on livestock feed to the stricken 
southwestern States, according to a release 
of the Association of Western Railways. 


The reduced rates apply from points in 
western territory to areas in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
designated as drought-stricken areas by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. They 
are effective on Government billings or bill- 
ings approved by the Government. 

Commodities to which the lowered rates 
apply are corn, bran, oats, wheat (fit only 
for feed), hay, soy bean cake and meal, 
cottonseed and oil cake, and meal and 
pellets. 

Secretary Benson has requested the rail- 
roads to reduce livestock freight rates also. 
The proposal is that the freight on stock 
moving out of the disaster area would be 
prepaid at the current full feeder and 
stocker rates, but the return movement 
would be free except for charges for water- 
ing, feeding and other services enroute. 


Disaster Committee 


An advisory committee consisting of four 
members of Congress and seven representa- 
tives of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been named by Secretary Benson 
to assist in the administration of the disas- 
ter program. 


Robert L. Farrington, acting director of 
Agricultural Credit Services in the USDA, 
will serve as chairman of the new com- 
mittee. The members of Congress who 
have agreed to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity are Senator Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, Senator Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel of Kansas, Congressman Page Belcher 
of Oklahoma, and Congressman W. R. 
Poage of Texas. 


Other members of the committee are: 
Robert B. McLeaish, administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, Marcus B. 
Braswell, deputy administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, A. 
T. Esgate, acting governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, Clarence M. Fergu- 
son, director of the Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, J. C. Dykes, deputy chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, and Ralph S. Rob- 
erts, director of finance for the Depart- 
ment. 


In asking the committee to serve, Secre- 












tary Benson stated that “the purpose of the 
group is to assure that the disaster pro- 
gram is administered in keeping with the 
intent of the legislation and in the best 
interest of farmers who are in distress,” 
The committee will consider questions re- 
garding the designation of disaster areas 
and will recommend administrative policies 
to be following in such areas. 


While major disaster areas have been 
designated only in the six States named 
above, some parts of Wyoming are reported 
in serious condition from lack of moisture 
and unless rains bring relief soon, it may 
be necessary for stockmen there to apply 
for relief. 

Some areas in Utah, particularly in the 
southern section, have been suffering from 
drought for several years although there 
have been some recent showers in that 
area. A survey of the situation in Utah is 
being made with the idea of applying for 
disaster relief if warranted. 

Some hopeful signs that the drought 
cycle is running out is shown in recent 
reports from Texas. The rains have been 
scattered and with little or no fall in the 
central and southern parts of the State. 
Texans, however, are hopeful that the end 
is in sight and good years are ahead for 
them. 


Left: Hampshire ewes and lambs 
in the Matthews Brothers’ flock, 
Ovid, Idaho. 


Below: Three yearlings in the 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshire 
flock, Jerome, Idaho. 
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Certainly the Texas people and others in 
disaster areas have borne: the long four 
years of drought with little outcry and are 
deserving of great praise for their endur- 
ance. Such a tribute was paid Texas stock- 
men recently in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of July 13, under the headline “Silence, 
Heat, Dust . . . Texas Has the Courage.” 
John Allen May, the Monitor’s staff cor- 
respondent writing from Del Rio, describes 
vividly the Texas drought and the stamina 
of the ranchers, particularly the sheepmen, 
who have met it. His concluding statement 
is one in which stockmen in more favor- 
able parts of the country will readily agree. 

“ |... 1 kicked the dust that covers 
Texas with the toe of my shoe and looked 
again at the uncovered rocks, the dusty 
scrub, the gray parched hills, and I felt 
the heaviness of the heat and the silence 
that blanketed the ranch, and I thought 
Texas needs help all right, all right. It 
needs help and it needs rain; and it needs 
the courage and it needs faith. Then I 
thought, I don’t know if the people I was 
with are typical, but if they are (bless 
them for their kindness and the fun we 
had), then all Texas really needs is a bit 
of help and a lot of rain. Texas has the 
rest.” 


Upper right: Suffolk yearlings on the T. B. 
Burton range, Cambridge, Idaho. 


Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Above: Rambouillet yearling in the flock of 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah. 


Right: Mark Hanson’s Columbia yearlings, 


TEXAS RAM SALE 
AVERAGES $78.59 


total of 250 rams made an average of 

$78.59 at this year’s San Angelo Ram- 
bouillet sale. Last year 287 rams averaged 
$96.25. 


Eight studs of No. 1 quality brought 
$216.25, while the same number of rams 
classified as No. 2 quality brought $170. 
Twenty-seven rams (A-B-C pens of three) 
brought $115 each. (Under the A-B-C 


each. Last year range rams averaged close 
to $75 on 250 head. : 

There was only one out-of-State con- 
signor, E. H. and W. J. Patterson of May- 
ville, New York. 


Two out-of-State buyers were: Myron 
Morris of East Vaughn, New Mexico, who 
paid $180 for a stud ram from H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas, and $135 for 
one from Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio; and C. 
M. Eddy of Staunton, Virginia, who paid 
R. O. Sheffield of: San Angelo $250 for a 


stud ram. 


pen system, the buyer may take all of the All-time high for the San Angelo Ram 


pen at the price bid or may select one or 
two rams. After he has made his selection, 
the auctioneer then starts over on remain- 
ing rams in the lot.) 


The top selling stud, consigned by Miles 
Pierce, Alpine, sold for $315 to Jimmy 
Maddox of Maryneal, Texas. Pierce also 
sold the second high stud to Payne Ruda- 
cill, Rocksprings, Texas, for $310. The 
top selling A-B-C pen, also consigned by 
Pierce, averaged $165 each. 

The top pen sold for $135 each. They 
were owned by Clinton Hodges of Sterling 
City. 

Range rams — 207 head — averaged $65 











Sale was in 1950. At that sale 301 rams 
made an average of $188 a head. 


Despite the fact that most of Texas 
sheepmen have been hard hit by the 
drought, so serious the area has been des- 
ignated a national disaster area, the prices 
paid for quality range rams indicate opti- 
mism for the future of the industry—only 
ten dollars less after another full year of 
drought and high-priced feed. 

Most consignors considered the sale ex- 
ceptionally good, considering the drought. 

—Jack B. Taylor, Secretary 
American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Association 











RAISED tor RANGE 


Important requisites which an experienced sheepman considers 
when buying rams are breeding ability and rugged constitu- 
tions . . . rams that are “at home” when they go out on the 
rough ranges of the West. 


Burton rams “fill the bill.” They are no strangers to range con- 
ditions. They spend much of their early lives “roughing it’ in 
lava rock and sagebrush hills, as they 
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Here they not only develop good feet 

but gain on nutritious “nature pro- \ ll f : 0 | k S 

vided” bunchgrass, Junegrass, 

sunflower, bulbous bluegrass,,;\\\\ 2 Studs, 

cheatgrass, sagebrush, buck- 5 ae 

brush, camas, and different 40 Range Rams 

varieties of browse. > 
Suffolk-Hampshire 

Crossbreds 
BURTON RAMS are best sellers because they fill the 30 Range Rams 


demand for dependable, ready-for-service rams. 














—CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO— 
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Report 


~ July Lamb 
Market 


HE lamb market in early July carried a 

very uneven tone pricewise. For the 
first 11 days of July prices at principal 
markets varied from $2.50 lower to $1 
higher, with local supply and demand the 
controlling factors. After July 11 an up- 
turn in slaughter lamb prices was register- 
ed. The advances ranged all the way from 
50 cents to $1.50, with instances $2 higher. 
This advance was probably in part an echo 
of the spectacular lift in live cattle and 
beef prices during the week. However, as 
this is written (July 22) the market is 
slipping, with fat lambs steady to 50 cents 
lower. 

Choice and prime spring slaughter lambs 
for the period under review sold mostly 
in a $24 to $28.50 price range. At Chicago 
$29 was paid during the week ending 
July 18. Choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs at Ogden, where the Idaho move- 
ment got fairly well under way early in 
July, started out the first two weeks of 
the month in a $24.50 to $26 price range. 
However, by July 22 Idaho choice and 
prime springers were bringing $24 with 
good and choice kinds $23. 

Good and choice spring lambs sold on 
various markets during the first three weeks 
of July in a $21 to $26 price range. Cull 
and utility springers brought $10 to $21 
with utility to good grades $12 to $25. 

Good and choice shorn yearling wethers 
with No. 1 and fall shorn pelts sold mostly 
in a $17 to $21.50 price range although 
$22 was paid for one load of good and 
choice 97-pound fed yearling wethers. 

Good and choice shorn slaughter ewes 
sold mostly from $4 to $6.50 during the 
period under review; cull and utility grades 
mostly $2 to $4.75. 

Good and choice spring feeder lambs 
sold mostly from $18 to $21.50. Medium 
and good native feeders sold from $12 
to $18. 

Good short-term to solid-mouth breed- 
ing ewes brought $6 to $8. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


California 
Choice and prime clover-pastured lambs 
sold in central California early in the 
month at $23.50 to $24.50. A few loads 
(Continued on page 28) 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Popular Pinwheels to Broil, Panbroil, Panfry or Braise 





Saratoga Lamb Chops, to fit any occasion. 


Saratoga Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
French Fried Eggplant 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Watermelon Wedges 


Iced Coffee 


SARATOGA LAMB CHOPS 


8 Saratoga lamb chops Salt to season 


Pepper to season 

Have meat retailer remove ribs and ver- 
tebrae from the under cut shoulder, roll 
the meat tightly and place skewers through 
center of roll 1% inches apart. Slice be- 
tween each skewer for the Saratoga chops. 
Prepare the chops by broiling, panbroil- 
ing, panfrying or braising. To broil: place 
chops on -broiler rack and insert broiler 
pan and rack so that the surface of the 
chops is 3 inches from the heat. Broil on 


Milk 


each side until brown, turning once and 
seasoning each side after browning. Total 
cooking time will be approximately 18 to 
22 minutes. To panbroil: place the chops 
in a frying pan and cook slowly, turning 
frequently until meat is done. Pour off fat 
as it accumulates. Season after browning. 
To panfry: cook the meat in its own or 
a small amount of added fat, turning fre- 
quently until brown and done. To braise: 
brown the chops slowly in their own or 
added fat, add a small amount of liquid, 
cover closely and cook slowly until tender. 
Eight servings. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 























livery date, at $18.25. These lambs are 
to be weighed with a four percent shrink. 


Total U. S. Inspected 1953 1952 Around McCall, Idaho, several thousand 
Slaughter, First Six Months .22..000.-.00....00---ccesssseeeeseoes 6,737,000 510000 ‘Pring Mmbs (were purchased at $22 
Week Ended July 18 July 19 straight spin — estimated about 80 
S78 Sy Sa AN ai RL Rie a Re ns t fat q 
Slaughter at Major Centers .....................--:---+s-e+00-0- 233,075 198,074 macs Hyg : 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): Fy : Intermountain Region 
ie, el Wile $277.55 $30.15 A band of 500 yearling ewes were sold 
Good and Choice ........... 25.20 29,19 during July at $25 per head. 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: — neh agg tne — ieee his 
Pri he 58,00 62.90 e ewe lambs from a sizable band of 
re ase dlnamemcimem tee, <a aceesne yes en ame z lambs in the Sheridan, Wyoming, area 
Choice, 40-50 pounds .........se------sereeeeeeeee 57.30 62.90 were reported contracted in July and sold 
directly at $18.50 per hundred. A con- 
tract for lambs in the Rawlins and Casper 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—June areas of Wyoming was reported at 17 
1953 1952 cents for October delivery. 
REIS PSE Ey OS pee Ree T, AO: 1,450,000 966,000 Packers bought a few choice and prime 
ER es RN LEE ee 586,000 392,000 spring lambs in the San Luis Valley of 
Hogs > RL ae EN Seer ee ae 2s 3.607 000 4.259 000 Colorado at $26.25 to $26.50 around the 
SOON NU I on pc aici pcbeatememvesie 1,055,000 926,000 middle of July. 








with mostly No. 1 pelts were sold early 
in July at $23 to $23.50. 


Pacific Northwest 

Spring slaughter lambs in the State of 
Washington, mostly choice and prime, sold 
during the first three weeks of July at 
$23 to $23.50. About the middle of July, 


1500 eastern Washington range lambs 
brought $21.25 for immediate delivery, 
these expected to be less than one-half fat. 

In northeastern Oregon a contract was 
written on a sizable string of lambs for 
early fall delivery, calling for five cars of 
fat lambs at $20.50 and around 2,000 feed- 
er lambs from the same owner, same de- 


In the Martinsdale, Montana, area early 
in July around 1400 head mixed black- 
faced lambs were contracted at $16.75 for 
September 20 delivery. 


Texas 

Feeder lambs in the Edwards Plateau 
area and in southwestern Texas, moved 
during July from $11.50 to $14.50. 











—E. E. Marsh 


SUFFOLKS 


@our Ram Lamb that was Grand Champion 
at the 1952 Calgary Fall Sale. The Studs and 
Pen of Five Registered Rams entered in the 
National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 20-21, are 
half brothers to this ram. Our 1953 consign- 
ment is without doubt the best we have ever 
sent to the National Sale, worthy to head the 
finest of the purebred flocks. 





FOR SALE AT THE RANCH — Yearling and aged ewes; also some stud 
prospects in ram lambs and ewe lambs. 


ARTHUR C. B. GRENVILL 
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MORRIN, ALBERTA 
CANADA 
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HE practice I have used in the control 
of ticks is to spray them with D.D.T. 
while going through a chute. I find it 
much easier on stock and man than dip- 
ping is. 
—Frank A. Douglas 
Healdsburg, California 


E spray sheep for fly control; use DDT 
and Lindane. 
—K. E. Giguire 
Woodland, California 


LL of our ewes and lambs are dipped 
in Creosote sheep dip. They are put 
into a dipping vat 40 feet long. We make 
the sheep swim, and we duck each one 
that doesn’t get completely submerged. 
—Dodds Keith 
Chester, Montana 


HE method we follow in spraying our 
sheep and lambs is to use a 200 gallon 
pressure sprayer and spray with a pressure 





A Howard Vaughn 
Yearling Stud ram to 
be sold at the National 
Ram Sale, Sired by 
imported ram, bred by 
Stuart Paul. 


Come See 


Our 1953 Consignment 
of 


FINE 


SUFFOL 


at the 


NATIONAL RAM 
SALE 


August 20-21 
OGDEN, UTAH 


August, 1953 





of 150 pounds. We place the sheep in a 
pen about 12 feet by 12 feet and then 
let 10 or 12 in at a time. This way you 
can spray every one very thoroughly. 

We spray about a week after shearing. 
Then we spray in August and again in 
the last part of October. This way I be- 
lieve our herd goes into the winter free 
of parasites. 

—J. G. Kassner 
Oregon City, Oregon 


E have not been bothered with external 
parasites in the past few months. 
There has been no dipping of sheep since 
the last outbreak of scab in 1951. 
—Tom E. Evridge 
Millersview, Texas 


method we have found to be successful 
is an annual spraying with B.H.C. 
immediately after shearing. 
—Robert Everett 
Valentine, Texas 


What Practice Do You Use In 
Dipping Your Sheep For 
External Parasites? 


do not practice dipping sheep at all. 
We have never been bothered enough 
by ticks or parasites to warrant doing so. 


—Nick Chournos 
Tremonton, Utah 


E dip our sheep once a year in a small 
dipping tank. We only have a small 
flock, 


trouble. 


farm and dipping is not much 


—Eugene Doversberger 
Brighton, Colorado 


OR several years now we have been 
spraying our sheep. We use 50 per- 

cent Wettable DDT and have had satisfac- 
tory results. 

The ticks have not been entirely elimi- 
nated, but spraying has certainly kept them 
under control. 

—Perry N. & Viola M. Johnson 
Wallowa, Oregon 








HOWARD VAUGHN Ps ae 
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For 20 years, sheep breeders feeding Rex Oil to rams 
and ewes reported a larger lamb crop, more twins, 
prompt and uniform settling with earlier lambs. Sheep 


fed Rex Oil breed earlier, and Rex aids in motility and 
GERM OIL 


viability of sperm of the rams. 


SCIENTISTS HAVE PROVED that Rex Wheat Germ Oil contains: 


1. A hormone-like substance that acts like the sex hormones. (Endocrinology, 1951) 
2. A survival factor helping new born to live through weaning. (J. Nutrition, October 1951) 
An Experiment Station in a preliminary study with Shropshires reported: 














Additional Ewes Failed Sets " Ewes Total P Ave. 
Number Date First Ewes Lambed Single lambing 
of Ewes Ewe lombed by Feb. 10 “O fesn 2s 5 rd Toles Lambs a. a pet pd 
REX OIL 14 Jan. 6 12 ° 2 s 8 ° 20 143° 7.12 Ibs. 
CONTROLS 22 Jan. 6 11 3 8 4a 14 # 22 100 6.62 Ibs. 





University experiments prove that white muscle or stiff lamb” 
disease has been and can be cured by Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 


Charles Keller, Hill Haven, Ostrander, Ohio 


I have records to prove that so far, I have never lost a lamb, by being born 
dead, since using Rex Wheat Germ Oil. My lambs got off to a good start 
WRITE thanks to the Rex Oil the ewes were given. 


for freefolder,| C. E. Starkweather, Crozet, Virginia 
“Hormone I have used Rex Oil in purebred sheep during the past several years, and 
Activity in I have been able to concentrate the lambing season into six weeks. I have 
Rex Oil.” been particularly impressed with the vitality of the lambs when born. In 1951 


and 1952, every lamb dropped, except two that were trampled, was alive and 
healthy seven months after birth. 


Use Rex Oil with our unqualified guarantee—you alone are the judge—you 
must be satisfied or your money back. Insist on Rex Wheat Germ Oil—only 
Rex Oil has been shown to contain hormone activity—order it now. 


226 W. Livingston Street PRICES: Pint, $3.50; Quart, $6.00; Gallon, $19.00; lower prices on 5 gallons or 


: Ye} hatade LO, ILL more. At your local dealer or direct from us. We pay shipping charges. 
: ES ——— EE 
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LIVESTOCK LEADS 
IN DOLLAR PARADE 


PPROXIMATELY 56 cents of every 

dollar of farm income in this country 
in 1952 came from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products. In 18 of the 48 
States two-thirds or more of the farm in- 
come came from this source. 

The foregoing are statements from the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in 
calling attention to the magnitude of ani- 
mal agriculture in the United States, based 
on financial returns. The Board states that 
sales of livestock and livestock products, 
including meat animals and dairy and poul- 
try products, reached about 18% billion 
dollars. 

Iowa led the 48 States in cash sales 
of these products. The top 10 States in 
order, were Iowa, Illinois, California, Wis- 
consin, Texas, Minnesota, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska and Ohio. 

The Board points out that in seven of 
the above 10 States more than two-thirds 
of the farm income was derived from sales 
of livestock and livestock products. The 
proportions in these seven States were as 
follows: Wisconsin, 88 percent; Iowa, 82 
percent; Missouri, 73 percent; Minnesota, 
72 percent; Indiana, 71 percent; Ohio, 69 
percent, and Nebraska, 67 percent. 


In 11 other States the proportion of the 
farm income derived from sales of live- 
stock and livestock products ranged from 
68 to 86 percent. These States were New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 


MEAT PROMOTION 
PROGRESSES 


HE past year has been marked by a 

great deal of progress in meat promo- 
tion throughout the Nation, General Man- 
ager R. C. Pollock told members of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, at 
their annual meeting in Chicago, June 
18th and 19th. 

New projects have been undertaken to 
combat emergency situations faced by the 
industry. A new type of coast-to-coast 
educational meat promotion program was 
carried through and new lines of research 
set up at educational institutions. 


As a part of this program, information 
was sent to newspapers and radio stations 
in all large cities; four-day meat schools 
were held in 44 cities of 23 States, reach- 
ing 331,000 homemakers. A_ television 


August, 1953 





Sf you want the Best youl want 


Suttolks 


WHY? They’re more profitable. They give you better lambs — 
the kind that gain weight by “leaps and bounds”. They are 
less trouble at lambing time. They are active, alert, good 
rustlers. Their hardiness is unsurpassed. For more pounds of 


lamb and more money in the bank, use SUFFOLKS ! 


LIER TI SE SOR OY ET 





See and buy the Nation’s outstanding SUFFOLKS at the NATIONAL RAM 

SALE, OGDEN, UTAH, AUGUST 20 and 21; also at the following sales: 

Pullman, Washington, August 4; Filer, Idaho, August 5; Pendleton, Oregon, 

August 17; Ephraim, Utah, August 28; Lakeview, Oregon, August 31; 

Vernal, Utah, September 15; Miles City, Montana, September 18; Casper, 

Wyoming, September 22-23; Idaho Falls, September 23; Salt Lake City, 
September 24; Spanish Fork, Utah, October 15. 











For Complete Details, 
Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLA SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 
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—SOREN P. NIELSEN 


BURLEY, IDAHO 
You are invited to see our 
consignment for the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


1 Yearling Stud; 5 Registered 
and 5 Range Rams. 


Believe you will like them. 


SUFFOLKS 











“HALLMARK” 


SUFFOLKS 


Big, Active Sheep 
True to Type 


* 


We have entered in the National: 


1 YEARLING STUD 
5 REGISTERED YEARLINGS 


* 


WILLIAM C. HALL 


Falkland, B.C., Canada 


newspaper meat campaign—a new venture 
—reached into 24 of the Nation’s larger 
cities. This program was centered on the 
utilization of the less-demanded cuts of 
beef, pork and lamb, and on meat cuts 
for special occasions, cooking meat at low 
heat and the carving of cooked meat. 

Special emphasis was given in beef and 
lamb promotion to assist in emergencies 
caused by heavy supplies and discouraging 
prices. 

Millions of copies of meat literature were 
relayed on request to homemakers, retail 
meat dealers, restaurant and hotel opera- 
tors, teachers, students and other groups. 

More than 620,000 persons attended 
showings of the Board’s two sound motion 
pictures. One hundred forty-eight meat 





For top quality RAMBOUILLET Rams, see my 
consignment of choice registered Rams at 
the National Ram Sale August 20-21. 


HUME SPARKS 


Ephraim, Utah 








AGAIN 
WE CONSIGN SOME FINE 
SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 
To the National Ram Sale 
We Invite You Buyers 
To Look Them Over 


These Rams Sired by a 
C. M. Hubbard Ram 
ANGEL CARAS & SONS 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
Outstanding Breeding Stock For Sale 
At Our Farm At All Times 
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We'll See You At The 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 20-21, Ogden, Utah 
With a Good Consignment Of 


25 


FLOYD 7. FOX & SON 


SUFFOLK RANGE 


RAMS 


SILVERTON, 
OREGON 





training schools covering the selection, 
preparation and food value of meat were 
given for students and homemaker groups, 

Also 46 educational meat displays were 
set up at fairs, livestock shows and other 
events, which were attended by 3,487,000 
persons. 

Special research studies—77 at 31 in- 
stitutions—sponsored by the Meat Board 
during the past 30 years, have revealed 
the need for meat in the diets of expectant 
mothers, infants, children, adults and 
older persons, as well as in weight control. 

During the first five months of this year, 
meat production was five percent greater 
than in the same period last year, and it is 
expected to reach 23 and a third billion 


pounds—greatly exceeding the 1952 pro- 
duction. 


Don’t Forget the Protein! 


IBERAL amounts of protein and hence 
of meat and other high-protein foods 

in the daily meals are considered essential 
in weight-reducing diets, according to Dr. 
Norman Jolliffe of the Bureau of Nutrition, 
Department of Health of the City of New 
York. 

This is one of the important points 
brought out in an article by this eminent 
medical man on “The Importance of Pro- 
tein in the Reducing Diet,” which appears 
in the current issue of the Food and Nutri- 
tion News, published by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

“The dangers of obesity or over-weight 
have often been pointed out,” said Dr. 
Jolliffe. “These include the development of 
degenerative diseases such as diabetes, 
heart disease, high blood pressure and 
arteriosclerosis, all of which are likely to 
shorten life span.” 

He calls attention to the fact that today 
it is believed that gland disturbances are 
seldom the cause of over-weight, the con- 
dition being largely due to eating more 
food than is required to maintain normal 
weight. 

Dr. Jolliffe declares that if the diet con- 
tains too little protein from foods of ani- 
mal origin, such as meats, eggs, etc., pro- 
tein will be withdrawn from the body’s 
own muscle and vital organs. He stresses 
the fact that diets which contain too little 
good protein cannot be condemned too 
strongly, as one considers the problem of 
reducing. 

One gram of protein for each two 
pounds of ideal weight is recommended 
by Dr. Jolliffe, that is, if a large part of it 
is derived from high-value protein foods 
such as meat, poultry and others. He points 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ROCKVILLE STOCK FARM 


DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA, CANADA 





Rockville ewes as they arrived at Badley Hall, England, in February, 1953. 





ea Soi # 


Fe 


The $1000 lamb, Rockville 6SH, full brother to one of the rams that went to England. Purchased by 
Shagroy Tervilda Farms, Lakeville, Connecticut, at the Warrick-Rock Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa, June 8, 1953. 


Our 1953 consignment to the NATIONAL RAM SALE will feature rams by the same 
sires as the sheep that went to England. 


“Remember, there is no substitute for quality.” 


J. ROCK & SON 


DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA, CANADA 
JAMES BAILEY — SHEPHERDS — JOCK STANGER 
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out that this is the smallest amount of pro- 
tein which will provide sufficient amino 
acids in a long reducing program. 

A satisfactory reducing diet, according 
to this physician, should form the basis for 
dietary re-education, so that proper eating 
habits will continue after the desired loss 


of weight is obtained. 

One of the reasons, he says, for includ- 
ing a large variety of foods, such as meat, 
milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables and bread 
in the reducing diet is to re-educate the 
reducer in proper dietary habits. 

In discussing meat, Dr. Jolliffe says that 





notable bloodlines. 


ee aaa: 


My 1953 National Ram Sale consignment — 
2 pens of Range Suffolk Yearlings — is better 
than ever; all sired by outstanding rams with 


One of my good Suffolk yearlings, photographed May 19 > 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON 
UTAH 





LEVAN, UTAH 


(photographed May 26). 
standing sires for 18 years. 





—WANKIER SUFFOLKS 


At right, one of our Suffolk ram lambs which 
weighed 125 pounds when 100 days old 
Have used out- 


See my Suffolk consignment 
at the National Ram Sale 





nostawn HAMPSHIRES and SUFFOLKS 





Above is the top-selling pen of 10 at the recent California Ram Sale. 


We invite our friends to see our 1953 National Sale consignment. . . 
yearling rams with substance, bone and scale: 


@ HAMPSHIRES: Two studs 


@ SUFFOLKS: Two studs 


Here’s Our National Ram Sale Record: 


@ 1945: Top and second high selling Hampshire 
rams (Top outsold all breeds). 

@ 1946: Top and second high Hampshire rams. 

@ 1947: Top selling Hampshire ram. 

@ 1948: Top selling pen of Hampshire range 
rams. Second high selling Suffolk ram 
lamb. 


C. M. HUBBARD & SON 


@ 1950: Top selling Hampshire ram. 

@ 1951: Second high selling Hampshire stud. 
Purchased top Hampshire stud. Sold 
one of the five Suffolk studs bringing 
over $1000. 


ROUTE 3 
JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 
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the reducer should learn the differences in 
the calorie counts of all meats, which are 
dependent to a large extent on their fat 
content. Some meats contain visible fat 
which can easily be removed, while 
others have considerable fat within the 
lean. The former are the more effective 
in weight-reducing diets. 


Need An Interpreter? 


RE your Basque herders having difficul- 

ty with the English language? If so, 
don’t tear your hair out in despair. Teach 
the non-English speaking herders English 
by getting them some language books and 
lessons. 

Dr. L. R: McKay, head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, has informed the National 
Wool Grower that he has prepared some 
lessons to aid in easy-learning of English 
for Basques. The first lessons may be ob- 
tained (in mimeograph form) for 50 cents 
by writing to Dr. Llewelyn R. McKay, 
Head of Language Department, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Robert Franklin, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Range Association, suggests the fol- 
lowing phrase books: For the Spanish to 
learn English the best book is Hugo’s “El 
Ingles.” For the French to learn English, 
Hugo's “French” is a helpful textbook. 
Each book sells for $2. 

If these books aren’t available to you, 
you can get them by writing to Dodgson’s 
Book Store, 2410 Tulare Street, 
California. 


Fresno, 


AUSTRALIAN CORRIEDALES TO JAPAN 


The export of Corriedales to Japan is 
earning dollars for Australia, according to 
the President of the New South Wales 
branch of the Australian Corriedale Asso- 
ciation, Mr. H. F. Prell. 

Japan imported Corriedales before the 
war, and the trade was resumed in 1952, 
when small numbers of rams and ewes 
were exported. This year Japanese buyers 
bought stud rams at $235 and $470, and 
also purchased flock ewes. The total ex- 
port was in the vicinity of 300 rams and 
ewes, worth an average of $115 each. 

Mr. Prell said that the Japanese buyers 
had told him that other breeds of sheep 
had been tested in their country, includ- 
ing Merinos, but none of them withstood 
the rigorous conditions of the country as 
well as the Corriedales. 
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MORE PROTEIN 
POSSIBILITY 


XTRA protein free—through the action of 
a new feed composition which promotes 
greater utilization of nitrogen as protein in 
feeds containing urea. It may be hard to 
believe, but it’s sulfur—cheap, common in- 
organic sulfur—that does it, and without 
raising the cost of the feed. That’s today’s 
heartening news for American sheepmen 
who are expected to help keep the Nation 
fed and clothed in the face of protein short- 
ages and high feeding costs. 

How does this new feed composition 
assure more protein from feeds containing 
urea? Simply by making up the sulfur 
deficiency which upsets the proper balance 
of nitrogen to sulfur in many feeds contain- 
ing urea. But to fully understand how this 
is possible, let’s refresh ourselves on how 


Another Good Stud 






No. 437 (above) 


selling at Ogden, August 21, as 
part of our 18-Ram consignment, 
is a worthy successor to our 1952 
topper, shown below. 


National 





POOLES’ 
Magic Valley Hampshires 


Jerome - - - - Idaho 
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that remarkable body organ, the sheep’s 
rumen, functions. That’s where we find the 
explanation of why it is possible to feed a 
sheep such things as urea and inorganic 
sulfur and convert them into meat, milk and 
wool. 

The rumen, or first stomach, of the sheep 
accommodates billions of tiny micro-organ- 
isms to which the hay, grain, pasture and 
other feeds are really fed rather than to 
the ewe or ram. But don’t try to picture 
these “bugs” eating a wisp of hay or an oat. 
They don't. 

What they do is break down these feeds 
into 5 simple elements, namely, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and sulfur. That 
done, they recombine them in different pro- 
portions to form amino acids that go to 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bide., Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Hampshires 


Come visit our fine Hampshires at 
the National Ram Sale. We will 
have for sale one pen of five reg- 
istered rams and one pen of five 
range rams. All are quality 
Hampshires from .. . 


ELKINGTON BROS. 














IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





HAMPVILLE RANCH 


We cordially invite you to see 


our high-quality group of year- 
ling Hampshires at the National 
Ram Sale, Ogden, August 20 
and 21. They are the type range 
men want — good legs, bone, 
mutton conformation 
and open face. 


MATTHEWS BROS. 


OVID, IDAHO 

















© More lbs. of Lamb 
Per Ewe 


e More Uniformity 
of Lambs 


@ More Desirable 
Lamb Carcass 





Hampshires 
PROVEN FOR RANGE PRODUCTION 


FOR BREEDERS LIST WRITE 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 











make up protein. The “bugs” build them- 
selves up with this protein and then give 
themselves up to the sheep’s digestive sys- 
tem to go on to help make thick wool, nutri- 
tious meat and a good milk flow. 

The reason that sulfur is so important is 
that two of the 20-odd essential amino acids 


Vassar Suffolks and Hampshires 


For QUALITY, SIZE and HARDINESS ... see our 


consignment of yearlings for the National Ram Sale: 


SUFFOLK RAMS: One Stud, One Pen of Five Registered 


ERVIN and LUCY VASSAR 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 





can’t be made without it. These two excep- 
tions are methionine and cystine. Without 
them the “bugs” just can’t make a complete 
protein. In fact, if just one essential amino 
acid is missing a complete protein can’t be 
formed. 

Normally, there’s no such problem when 
good natural feeds are used. Carbon, hyd- 
rogen and oxygen are adequately supplied 
by the energy feeds, and nitrogen and sul- 
fur by natural protein sources. It’s when 
urea is used to replace a natural protein 
source that we may lose the proper balance 
of nitrogen to sulfur—which has been estab- 
lished as 12 parts nitrogen to 1 part sulfur. 
Cattlemen and dairymen get more of a 
break. The nitrogen-sulfur balance only has 
to be 16 to 1 for top meat and milk produc- 
tion. 

The reason that this balance may spread 
to 20 or 25 parts nitrogen to 1 part sulfur 
is because urea only replaces the nitrogen 
equivalent of the natural protein feed it has 
supplanted, but no sulfur at all. Unless this 
sulfur deficiency is made up, not all of 
urea’s nitrogen will be utilized as protein 
and it will be wasted. 

There is nothing new about the necessity 
of having nitrogen and sulfur in the right 
proportions in sheep and cattle rations. 
Science has known for a long time that the 
nitrogen-sulfur balance must be right to 
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HAMPSHIRES and 


They're Tops - by the record... 


SUFFOLKS 


Buyers who back their judgment with the 
cash will take more than passing note of 
the record for 1952 at the National Ram 
Sale, where our rams took top honors. 









SBOE Se 






Top pen of Registered Hampshires at the 1952 National Ram Sale, 
purchased by Chas. F. Jacobs of Montrose, Colorado, at $150 per head. 

In Suffolks at the 1952 National Ram Sale, our Suffolk Stud 
was one of the two top-selling individuals at $700. Over the years, 
many of the West's leading breeders are using stud rams of our 
breeding. 

We'll have an outstanding offering of Hampshires and Suf- 
folks for the 1953 National Ram Sale, Ogden, August 20 and 21. 


WALTER B. HUBBARD 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 


3 bas 

C. W. Hickman, Secretary, American Suffolk Sheep So- 

ciety (left) and W. P. Hubbard with one of the two top- 

selling Suffolk Stud Rams at the 1952 National. Sold to 
Andrew Little of Emmett, Idaho, at $700. 


Junction City, Oregon 
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enable the rumen “bugs” to make complete 
protein. 

What is new is the discovery that the 
animal doesn’t have to be given natural 
sulfur; i.e., the sulfur carried in natural feed- 
stuffs. A cheap, morganic source of sulfur, 
such as Glauber’s Salt, will do just as well. 
It is so inexpensive that the cost is usually 
less per pound than any ingredient it re- 
places. 

It is this discovery which makes the de- 
velopment of the new feed composition one 
of the greatest advances in years in the field 
of ruminant nutrition. Its effectiveness has 
been well established. The speed with 
which the “bugs” use inorganic sulfur was 
indicated in one of the radioactive tracer 
studies on its use in cows. Within three 
hours after feeding inorganic sulfur, it was 
found in the protein of the milk. 

This new composition offers several ad- 
vantages to the sheepman. Urea can now 
be used at maximum permitted levels with 
more assurance of its nitrogen being more 
thoroughly utilized in the production of 
protein. It means less dependence on scarce 
and costly natural protein supplies. It re- 
sults in the production of highly efficient 
feeds at the lowest possible cost per unit 
of protein. It also means higher utilization 
of certain cheap cellulose and carbohydrate 
feeds. Moreover, there is recent evidence 
that all cellulose digestion may be higher in 
the presence of urea than it is when urea is 
not present. 

The new feed composition was developed 
as the result of long research by Dr. J. A. 
Stekol of the Institute for Cancer Research, 
Dr. J. K. Loosli of Cornell University and 
Dr. Richard J. Block of the Borden Com- 
pany. The Borden Company has been as- 
signed a patent on the idea and is issuing 


licenses to feed manufacturers who want 
to use the formula. Their feeds can be 
readily identified by the seal “SULFIXED” 
on the feed tag. 

With the prospect of the natural protein 
shortage staying with us for quite some 
time, youll probably be seeing a lot of 
these tags. 


—SUFFOLKG}> 


Good Rugged 
HEAVY-BONED TYPE RAMS: 


See them at 
The National Ram Sale 


C.F. BURGER ‘Sino’ 











—Bryan Killikelly 




































Top-selling ram _ lamb, 
1952 National Ram Sale 


We believe that we have some choice individuals for 
the National that will favorably affect your future lamb 
crops, both in quality and rapid growth traits. 


Also for sale, Border Collie sheep dogs 


M. W. BECKER 






RUPERT, 
IDAHO 





Sale. Our Suffolks for the 
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»>UFFQUise 


Our National Ram Sale consignment at Ogden, August 20 and 
21, will again be from imported English ewes and rams. There 
will be no importations from England this year. 

At the right is one of the stud prospects for the 1953 National 


the group of yearlings shown below, photographed May 18. 
For 37 years Finch rams have consistently sold at or near the 
top at the National Ram Sale. 


1953 National will be chosen from 





HL. FINCH & SONS 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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Rambouillet 


Foundation 


Sheep Breed 
Trade Mark 


of the American 


Sheep Industry 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SHEEP IS GOOD 


U. S. sheep numbers are near the lowest since the Civil War — cattle are the highest on record. 
The U. S. now produces only about one-fourth of its wool needs. 

U. S. per capita consumption of wool increased 54% from 1934-38 to 1946-52. 

Fine wool is in short supply. 


Lamb and mutton are the only meat supplies below pre-war level — people will eat more lamb when it is available. 
Sheep are the only class of livestock which can produce a prime product from pasture alone. 


BETTER RAMS ARE A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Better quality sheep produce more pounds of better quality wool and lamb — more net income. 


The only way a flock can be improved is by using rams that are better than the ewes, saving the best ewe lambs, and culling the 
poor producers. 


Better rams sire ewe lambs which command premium prices for replacement ewes. 


RAMBOUILLET — THE MOST PROFITABLE BREED 


Rambouillets produce a heavy clip of long staple, light shrinking, fine, uniform wool which commands premium prices. 

They produce big, early maturing, thrifty lambs that feed well, yield high, and produce a top carcass. 

They are long-lived and don’t lighten up in wool during old age, which cuts replacement costs. 

They are hardy, good rustlers, good mothers, and prepotent breeders. 

They are superior out-of-season breeders — essential to early lamb production. 

Rambouillets have topped the last three National Ram Sales — $2,500.00; $2,000.00; and $2,000.00. 

They hold these records at this Sale: Breed average — $308.03 on 315 rams; pen of rams — $560.00 each: and top stud — $6,200.00. 


BETTER BUY — THE BEST — REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


See the breeders — attend the sales — or write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Route 1, Box 533 San Angelo, Texas 
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WOOL’S THE BEST 


Sale of Clothing Increases 


“ANOM, Pop and the kids are off on a 

clothes-buying spree,” says Daniel R. 
Wright, staff reporter, in the July 20th Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Here in the traditional clothes-making 
capital of the Nation (New York),” Mr. 
Wright asserts, “manufacturers are wear- 
ing their brightest face since the big con- 
sumer scare buying binge of late 1950 and 
early 1951. 

“Following those pell-mell buying days, 
clothing sales and garment making flopped 
badly. Just a year ago there was a mod- 
erate pickup. Now, in this city’s bustling 
Seventh Avenue clothes manufacturing dis- 
trict the talk is of the steady climb in 
retail clothing sales of recent months.” 

J. C. Penney dry goods chain reports its 
sales volume as “outpacing 1952 by 10 
percent” and that its June gain was slight- 
ly more than 10 percent. 

Bond Stores, Inc., men’s clothing retailers 
with 86 outlets in 21 States, gives its May 
volume as 8 percent ahead of that month 


in 1952 and predicts that an 11 percent 
advance is indicated for June. “Some cloth- 
ing makers claim the pickup in ordering 
by retailers indicates they expect even 
greater sales gains in the months ahead.” 

Shoemakers, shirtmakers, dressmakers 
are all doing well. For example: “New 
York garment makers assert they're filling 
their order books a lot faster than a year 
ago. Max Udell Sons & Co., which makes 
men’s suits with the Gramercy Park label, 
says it’s booked 23 percent more business 
for fall than at this time last year. Jerome 
Udell, president, states: “Usually our factor 
goes down to 75 percent or 80 percent 
of capacity in June (between seasons) but 
this year we had to keep going at top 
speed.’ Other suit makers, including Chi- 
cago’s Hart, Schaffner and Marx, tell 
similar stories. 

“Dressmakers in the vast Manhattan gar- 
ment district say they're doing well, too. 
Jonathan Logan, Inc., opened its fall order 
books May 15 and to-date they register 
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over 30 percent more business in units than 
last year, according to sales manager Dan 
Lepore. Henry Rosenfeld, Inc., declares 
its backlog is running ‘well ahead’ of 
1952.”* 

In this complete replenishing of the 
wardrobe, wool will have its share — we 
hope it’s a good share. This point of view 
is also supported by this statement in the 
July 15 report of the Wool Associates of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, Inc.: 
“Sales of summer merchandise containing 
wool appear to be satisfactory, according 
to retail reports from around the Nation. 
In all areas the synthetics or blends still 
held first place but wool did better than 
a year ago as a fiber, mainly through its 
use with one or more synthetics. In another 
sense, good summer sales rebound to the 
benefit of wool since if retailers manage 
to move their clothing stocks they are in 
a much better frame of mind (and posi- 
tion) to buy the heavier weight clothing 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BEAL FARMS 
Cedar City, Utah 





oa Colorado Ram Sale, 
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Craig 


YOUR SIGNPOST 


TO 
TOP QUALITY BREEDING STOCK 


“Firsts in ‘52” 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Calif. 


Colorado 
Craig, Colorado 


Denver, 


Ram _—‘ Sale, 


So. Utah Livestock Sale, Cedar City, Utah 





We invite you to see our Rams 





or write for further information. 





It will be a pleasure to serve you. 


August, 1953 


BEAL FARMS 
JOHN H. BEAL, Owner 
CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
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Donald Cameron 


Mrs. Mac Moke 





where wool is the major element. Actually 
‘clearance’ sales are still under way but re- 
tailers generally know before such sales 
begin whether or not their season will be 
a good one since they can fairly well 
predict what their general situation will be 
from regular price movement of clothing 
before the sales.” 

Another note of optimism is struck by 
that same report: “Cloth producers are wait- 
ing for the re-opening of the Dominion 
auctions late this summer to see which 
way raw material costs will go. There has 
been much talk of a possible easing in 
raw wool prices due in part to the prospec- 
tive end to the Korean war which, it is 
felt, will at least temper the psychological 
pressures behind part of the heavy de- 
mand that has existed. However, many 
observers believe that war. or no war, 
prices are in for no great downward move- 
ment, or at least not a dip that will last 
long without attracting revival of buying. 
The reason for this is that supply and de- 
mand are still in pretty tight balance, even 
without a war and it is felt by these sources 
that although prices might well encounter 
some softness, it would only serve to at- 
tract more demand because of actual need, 
an occurrence that would only serve to 
firm prices.” 

That some bearish factors may develop 
is also indicated by the report. One of 
them is that clothing sales may not be as 
good as last year because then people 
bought clothes because they had not made 
any purchases for two seasons past. 

Wool, of course, is a very sensitive com- 
modity, so definite predictions must be 
ruled out. But the idea of a “clothing buy- 
ing spree” sounds most encouraging. As 
the commentators say: “It indicates a 
trend,” and if the trend continues into fall 
and winter, the domestic wool market may 
catch some of the spark. 


Wool’s the Best 


Here’s something else to cheer about too. 
Wool came out on top in a series of tests 
by the Army on various fabrics (Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, July 20, 
1953). The standard 100 percent wool 
tropical worsted Army uniform was termed 
the most suitable. Other fabrics in the 
tests were blends of rayon and wool, nylon 
and wool, rayon and acetate and rayon, 
acetate, mohair and nylon. The tests were 
conducted by the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

Ordinary consumers, at least some of 
them, have also come to the conclusion 
that wool is best. The National Associa- 
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tion of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
states that men’s suiting fabrics containing 
the new “miraculous” fibers, in blends or 
otherwise, are in some instances not meas- 
uring up to consumer ideas of what they 
could expect from the highly glamorized 
synthetic fiber and fabric advertising. A 
recent survey of men’s clothing stores 
throughout the country produced com- 
plaints of lack of permanent press, difficul- 
ty of removing spots and glossiness after 
cleaning. These were some of the things 
that were promised by synthetic fiber ad- 
vertisements, 

While we're talking about synthetics, it 
should be remembered that the new fibers 
are cutting into the outlets held by the 
old ones, such as rayon; so perhaps the 
greatest threat of the synthetics is against 
the old ones. An interesting fact is that 


the total of synthetics used in the United 
States in 1952 was slightly under that of 
1950. 

It should also be remembered that the 
increase in population in the United States 
to over 150 million has made it the 
largest consumer of textile fibers. In this 
increase the use of wool has advanced 50 
percent and cotton nearly 60 percent dur- 
ing the past 32 years. 

Yet with all this there is 100 million 
pounds of the 1952 domestic clip in ware- 
houses and a considerable portion of the 
1953 clip. It’s hard to figure out. One 
clue has just come to light; namely, that 
some of the mills are in financial difficulties. 

But, from reliable sources, it is reported 
dealers are holding their wools at firm 
price levels and if any price concessions 
are made, one reporter says, it will prob- 








I'M SENDING TO OGDEN - 
Aug. 20 & 21—(Come & see them) 





Rambouillets 9325" 


@ 2 studs, 5 reg- 





Columbias 





COLLINSTON, UTAH 





istered, 25 range 


WYNN S. HANSEN 














One of our YEARLING RAMBOUILLET 
STUDS for the National Ram Sale. 


Come and see our 1953 National Ram 
Sale consignment. We'll be glad to 
see you, and we believe you will like 
our— 

3 Single Studs 5 Registered Rams 
1 Pen of 10 & 4 Pens of 5 Range Rams 


PEN OF FIVE REGISTERED 
RAMS — part of the Niel- 
son Ram Sale consignment. 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


ADIN NIELSON, Prop. - 


EPHRAIM, UTAH _ 








Keep the 
Quality of your 
Wool Clip up. 
Buy ---- 


NIELSON 
RAMBOUILLETS 


PHONE 121-J 
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ably come from the growers, as there is al- 
ways a tendency for those who have con- 
signed to Boston to become a little panicky 
during an inactive market period such as 
the present vacation lull and lower their 
prices in order to make sales. 

The few reports of transactions in west- 
ern area that have come in follow. 


DATE: 
PLACE: 


Friday, August 28, 1953 
Ephraim, Utah 


TYPES: 








Fourth Annual 


SANPETE RAM SALE 


All Breeds 
SANPETE COUNTY 
“The Rambouillet Center of the World” 


Arizona 

“There is, of course, no wool on hand 
in the State at this time of the year,” writes 
Secretary H. B. Embach of the Arizona 
Association, “but practically all of the con- 
signed wools have been either put under 
the CCC non-recourse loan or sold on the 
open market. Some of the wool that was 


TIME: 11:00 a.m. 
NUMBER: 300 Head 
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Second place registered 
ram in the Sanpete 
Junior Livestock Show. 
One of our stud entries 
in the National. 


ee ee eT 
eaded for the National Ram Sale 


will be another choice group of 38 Yearling 
RAMBOUILLETS. They carry the same show 
championship and sales topping bloodlines 


as: 


1. Our highest selling $1000 Ram- 


put under the loan earlier in the season 
has been re-sold at a profit after being re- 
deemed. So far as I know the growers in 
Arizona have been pretty well satisfied 
with the season’s operations—those who 
sold at shearing time for cash and those 
who have consigned.” 


Colorado 

Our reporter from northwestern Colora- 
do says the wool situation there is at a 
standstill, with no sales other than some 
off wools. Most growers who have con- 
signed their wool are turning to the Goy- 
ernment program. 


Idaho 

No sales of individual clips have been 
made recently. The Bear Valley County 
Wool Pool, however, sold its 189,760 
pounds at 53,5 cents during the forepart 
of July. 

Montana 

The First National Bank of Great Falls 
reports these sales the first week of July: 
8,100 fleeces in the Chinook area at 60 
cents; 1,400 fleeces in the Augusta area 
at 62 cents and 25,000 fleeces in the 
Chinook area at 66 cents. 

A report of several sales around the mid- 
dle of the month at 54 cents, 55 cents and 
56 cents and up to 60 cents has also come 
from Miles City. Our reporter from that 
area states that the bulk of the wool there 
is still unsold, with very few growers wish- 
ing to take the Government loan. Most 
of them will warehouse their wool them- 
selves, awaiting a better market rather 
than consigning or taking the loan. 


Nevada 
The bulk of the Nevada wool, as stated 
previously, has been sold. Some was 


National Ram Sales; $235, 


Our registered 
pen getting 
ready to go to 
the National. 


bouillet at the ‘49 National. 


- Our $2500 sale-topping yearling 


at the ‘50 National. 


- Our highest selling registered 


pens in the ‘49, ‘50 and ‘51 


$500 and $560 per head. 


. Our second high selling stud, 


registered and range rams in 
the ‘52 National. 


GEO.L. BEAL « SONS 


Ephraim, Utah 
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on shipped to Boston to be displayed and if eral Boston dealers are soliciting consign- Wyoming 


re- not sold would be put under the loan ments in the Belle Fourche section with The Wyoming Cooperative Wool Mar- 
in program. advances ranging from 55 cents to 60 cents keting Association held showings of their 
4 iy asian per pound for the better clips. Most ad- wools in Cheyenne, July 14-16. Apparently 


; ly 5 milli ds of 1953 Y2"°*s for average wools range from 40 no sales were made; at least none have 
App Pita Mind ppc aay sina 1953 cents to 50 cents. Growers are not satis- been reported. 
wools ae See _ = S © Roswell end 6.4 with current prices, knowing that the A sale of 140,000 pounds of wool at 
a scclud Wilicos OF list ob Gums price support program enables them to Rock Springs has been reported at 49.5 
pri 


ISE 


see ses : carry the wool until next spring, durin cents. 
ra- a pound. Some individual clips sold all wach period they hope eaie wae be Gy 
¢ the dtd from 40 cents “ 75 cents a pound improvement in values. The only outright 
ee: during the March, April and May selling sales known to us are of the smaller clips 
on- season. The bulk of these wools were fine which are being sold at prices ranging 
OV- types, which sold during the peak at $1.80 


from 50 to 60 cents. 
“In the fleece wool section of eastern 
South Dakota and Minnesota, shearing has 


to $1.85 scoured basis, landed Boston. 
Most crossbred types of wool are sold in 
this section but did not bring as much 
































en , ended. About half the wool there has 
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os , 
None of the local warehouses have been 
i qualified to handle Government loans and Texas a - 
ne it is doubtful if any of the remaining wools Few transactions are noted in Texas re- J T Tin 
cs will take the loan, according to our re- cently. Two cars of 12-months’ wool were TUT a i 
a porter. sold during the week ending July 11 in a to see our 1953 consignment of 
nee South Dakota grease price range of 45 to 65 cents and SS an nes ace oe ee 
The following report has been received an w— of small odd lots were made at ever taken to the National Ram Sale. 
id- from South Dakota: “There have been very cited . cents. Remember, they were raised by... 
nd few sales of wool in western South Dakota " ju y etmmates on the amount of V O Y L E 
me and the bulk of all wool is being con- 0) SM DRG in b grortey nc arr : Aurora, 
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ost the CCC program at the present time. 
m- “For the first time in many years, sev- 
her 
FOR Worwniug SHEEP 
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al 
Triple Purpose Drench 
sii saetuatee eaeiieaisaann Picture of our 1953 Range Ram Offerings. We will have 
SHEEP GOATS. CATTLE consignments at all the leading sales this year. 
a e 
Pe ag a eesearch to be You Can Put Quality in Your Herds By Saving 
parasites. ‘Backed by field reports to Top Ewe Lambs from Madsen Rams. Nor Will 
be highly effective with a single dose. e x 
Regarded as the outstanding drench You Be Disappointed When the Heavy 
on the market. Fasting is not neces- ? 
Mui ss Long-bodied Wether Lambs Cross the Scales. 
Sold through Wilke Dealers DON’T WAIT! Contact Us Now for Your Needs in 1953 ] 
| 7 Ore. he er Have a good selection of rams raised under range conditions. 
; 
WILKE JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM | 
Dependable ; 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 
OE “Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 
pip 
ver 
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CCC Offers 
Wool Holdings 


500-page catalog detailing location, 
grade, value and other facts of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s price sup- 
port holdings of some 100,500,000 pounds 
of 1952-crop wool was issued July 24, 
1953 by the Boston Production and Mar- 
keting Administration Commodity Office, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The total 
offerings are valued at $66,300,000. (In 
its domestic price list for July, 1953, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation covers wool 
as follows: “Sales of wool will be made 
at prices reflecting not less than 115 per- 
cent of the price support appraisal value 
per pound, Boston basis, adjusted for net 
freight on wool stored outside the Boston 
storage area. Sales will be made ex-ware- 
house where the wool is stored.”) 
In announcing publication of the cata- 
log, Charles F. Kiefer, Director of the Bos- 






Ewes and bucks need to be 
in the peak of condition at 


For Top Breeding Vigor 
...PURINA OMOLENE 


ag in top condition with 


ton Commodity Office, said it was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the CCC and 
the wool industry, and to facilitate the 
proper management of the Government’s 
wool inventory. The catalog was developed 
from records maintained by the several 
PMA Commodity Offices during the past 
year, and recently consolidated and assem- 
bled by the Boston Office, where all Nation- 
wide CCC wool price support and sales 
operations are now centralized. 


Arranged in two parts, the catalog con- 
forms to the 1952 schedule of loan and 
purchase values under which the wools 
were appraised. The first part of the cata- 
log shows, by handler and by warehouse, 
the amounts of CCC wools in the care of 
each handler at specified warehouse loca- 
tions, together with such additional details 
as State or area of origin, kind, class, grade 


ear...sO get ewes and 


and staple, Boston clean basis loan value, 
discounts, number of packages per lot, and 
net weight. The second portion of the 
catalog summarizes by weight the amounts 
of wool held by CCC on June 30, 1953, by 
grade and class. 

About 93,500,000 pounds of the total 
CCC holdings are shorn grease wools, with 
about 840,000 pounds of scoured shorn 
wools, all of which was taken under loan 
operations from the 1952 clip. In addi- 
tion, the catalog lists 3,700,000 pounds of 
pulled grease wools and about 2,500,000 
pounds of scoured pulled wools, acquired 
in direct purchase operations under the 
same program. 

All handlers operating under contract 
with CCC will receive a copy of the cata- 
log, and interested persons may examine 
copies at Area Wool Appraisal Offices of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture lo- 
cated in Boston, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
land (Oregon), San Angelo (Texas), and 
San Francisco. All negotiations for the 
purchase of wool offered in the catalog can 
be conducted either with the handlers list- 
ed in the catalog or with the Boston PMA 
Commodity Office, 408 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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breeding time. The ewe has a 
big strain on her body... pro- 
ducing lambs, making milk, 
» tg wool. If not in con- 

ition, she may miss heats or 
fail to settle. A common prac- 
tice is to flush ewes by turning 
them on lush pasture so they'll 
be nutritionally fit. But range 
is often brown at this time 


Purina Omolene. 

Purina Omolene, with its qual- 
ity grains, molasses content, 
blend of protein, vitamins and 
minerals, is ideal for flushing 
ewes and conditioning bucks. 
Ask your Purina Dealer to 
show you Purina Omolene. 
See why it’s a favorite with 
sheepmen everywhere! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES ° OAKLAND 


° STOCKTON ° 


VISALIA 


‘TREE EREREEOREEERELEEEEE : 4 
Ye eee See ee ee ee 


PURINA CHOWS ARE 
MICRO-MIXED 


All Purina Chows are Micro- 
Mixed to assure you of ever- 
better quality. This special 
quality-control process makes 
every bite of Chows contain 
the desired level of anti- 
biotics, vitamins, minerals, 
and other materials needed 
in such tiny quantities, 
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New Zealander Sets 
Shearing Record 


UR hundred fifty-six sheep sheared in 

the space of nine hours? That's some 
shearing. That’s some record. In fact, it’s 
a new world’s record. And Godfrey 
Bowen, the man who accomplished this 
amazing fete merely shears sheep as a 
hobby. He is normally a sawmill manager, 
in the Te Puke district, New Zealand. 

The new record set by Bowen for the 
nine-hour period, broke one that had stood 
since 1943 when 409 sheep were clipped 
in the same amount of time. 

The 32-year-old New Zealander aver- 
aged 50 sheep an hour on his record run. 
Experienced shearers in the crowd of 
nearly 2,000 who crammed the woolshed 
on the New Zealand Ackers Estate watch- 
ed with awe and admiration as fleece after 
fleece sprang away from the flying shears. 
As Bowen finished, he uttered, “I could 
never do it again. I covered the last half 
hour in a trance.” 

In his conquest, Bowen received no cuts. 
In fact, very few of the sheep were cut 
and none of them died of “gasping.” 

The sheep were Cheviots and Romney 
cross, the average carrying ll-to 13- 
months’ wool growth. Each fleece weighed 
between 9 and 10 pounds. 

A maximum of 60 “blows,” or cutting 
motions is all that is necessary for a Bowen- 
shorn sheep. Each animal is stripped of 
its fleece in less than a minute, and cleanly 
too. 

The Bowen methods and _ techniques 
are to be incorporated in a manual 
for shearers, which will be compiled by 
the firm making the handpiece used in the 


championship event. 


RECORD FLEECES 


Australian wool authorities expect that 
sheep shorn in New South Wales in 1952- 
53 may cut on the average of 10.75 pounds 
of wool each—a record for the State. 

The previous high cut per head was 
10.24 pounds in 1939-40. Since then it 
has averaged between 8.75 and 10 pounds. 
Experts said that sheep had not been 
cutting so heavily in other Australian States, 
but the general average was likely to show 
an increase too. 

Many graziers in New South Wales have 
cut as much as 3 pounds of wool more 
per sheep in 1952-53 than in the previous 
season, but the average is about 2 pounds 
higher. 

The officer in charge of the wool biology 
laboratory of the Commonwealth Scientific 
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and Industrial Research Organization, Mr. 
H. B. Carter, stated that the estimated 
increase could be attributed to a succes- 
sion of four or five favorable seasons. It 
is thought that improved breeding has 
been responsible for about 20 percent of 
the annual increase and better feeding and 
husbandry for the rest. 

“Even though yield of wool per sheep 
may this year be a record,” said Mr. H. 
B. Carter, “it will still be below the poten- 
tial average yield of about 12.8 pounds. 
The trend of the last 70 years and current 
genetical knowledge indicate that the po- 
tential will not be reached until about 
1995. Contrary to the notion held by many, 
Merinos will do extraordinarily well on im- 
proved pastures, yielding more wool of 
better quality than when run on most types 
of natural pastures.” 


BEAUTY REST MATTRESSES 
In Ogden, Utah — It's 


MOUNTAIN VIEW MOTEL 









Pe sd 


the National Ram Sale in Ogden, 
on August 20th and 21st. We 
think you will be glad to see these 
good yearlings. 


Lloyd 


DAVIS 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH 





FOREMAN WANTED. Experienced, competent 
man needed for large Idaho sheep outfit with 
shed lambing operation. Complete plant. Ex- 
cellent opportunity, permanent employment and 
good salary for right man. If interested, send 
letter, outlining experience to: 


National Wool Growers Association, Dept E., 
414 Pacific National Life Bidg., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 











Visit our Pen 


of five Rambouillet range rams at 


33 APARTMENTS, BATHS AND SHOWERS 


Located on U. S. 38 — 563 West 24th St. 


















Quality 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Consistent purchase of top Rams has 
been an important factor in our program 
of building an outstanding RAMBOUILLET 
flock. We also specialize in COLUMBIA- 
RAMBOUILLET cross-breeding. You are in- 
vited to look over our National Ram Sale con- 
signment, which consists of: 


Rambouillets: 


% 2 single studs 
% One pen of 5 
registered rams 


Rambouillet-Columbia Crossbreds: 


% One pen of 10 %& One pen of 10 
range rams and range rams 
one pen of 5. 


FR. CHRISTENSEN sons 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 
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STATE PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 21) 
the order by President Eisenhower for an 
immediate investigation on wool by both 
the Tariff Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. Senator Barrett initiated 
discussion of this question in the confer- 
ence of Republican Senators. He was ably 


a) mye a 
COLUMNS IAS 
The Value of a Ram 
is determined by his ability to 
reproduce his type after 24 
years of selective breeding. 
Users of our Rams report they 
are good doers under any 
range conditions. We develop 


our rams without pampering. 





“It’s results that count” 


INSPECT OUR OFFERING AT OGDEN 


CY YOUNG 


St. Anthony, Idaho 





assisted by a number of Senators from 
other western wool growing States, and to- 
gether they succeeded in bringing wool 
to the attention of the Senate, the Presi- 
dent, and the public at large. 
—Harold Josendal 
July 16, 1953 


Protection Better Than 
Price Supports 

have been having some very hot, dry 
/V¥ weather with temperatures running 
over the various parts of the State from 
95 to 105 degrees. The ranges in this 
area are beginning to burn even at the 
higher elevations. Several days of good 
steady rain are badly needed. However, 


2 STUDS; 


MARK EB. 





—Columbias.... 


Our usual high-quality consignment of COLUMBIAS will be entered in the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE, Ogden, August 20 and 21: 


1 PEN OF 5 REGISTERED; 2 PENS OF 10 RANGE 
All Alert, Active Yearling Rams 


_ I> Registered Rams and Ewes and Range Rams For Sale At The Ranch At All Times 


HANSON 


the ranges for the most part over the State 
are good and livestock are doing well, but 
this condition is bound to change if this 
hot, dry weather continues. Thousands of 
drought cattle have been moving into Mon- 
tana; it could create a problem. 

There has been very little lamb con- 
tracting. Heard of one offer for mixed 
blackfaced lambs carrying some fats at 18 
cents for fall delivery. Offer was turned 
down. Although there are a few distant 
rays of hope for the sheep industry, the 
general picture for this year’s operation 
appears cloudy. Price of feed seems to 
be the greatest determining factor. In 
equalizing the feeder’s costs, the producer 
of feeder livestock will make the sacrifice, 


SPANISH FORK 
UTAH 
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th “ANNUAL 
Show & Sale 
COLUMBIA SHEEP 


“The All-American Breed” 


for Superior Lambs 
and Wool 


MM MMT ODOT LU) DLL LL LD LDL 








* 500 Stud Rams 
* 200 Ewes 
An opportunity . . . to buy 


top individuals from the 
nation’s top flocks. 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
OCTOBER 5 & 6 


For Catalogue and information write: 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315 — Logan, Utah 
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I have before me a letter dated June 
19th from Mr. Reed A. Phillips, Chief of 
Program Analysis Division, P.M.A. Live- 
stock Branch, U.S.D.A., in reply to a wire 
I sent to Secretary Benson in regard to 
conditions in the sheep industry. In one 
paragraph he states, “Of course, you know 
the Government is actively engaged in sup- 
porting wool prices at 90 percent of parity 
and has taken over a large part of the 
1952 production under its loan and pur- 
chase program. For the U. S. as a whole 
prices of wool in May averaged 94 percent 
of parity and prices of lambs averaged 98 
percent of parity, compared with 94 per- 
cent for all farm products.” I do not have 
the data to question his figures but I do 
question the equality of the basis of the 
various parity levels. There are thousands 
of grain farmers who have become wealthy 
and created a tremendous surplus of grains, 
whereas, wool growers are going broke 
producing a product of scarcity, one-third 
or less of what is consumed in this coun- 
try. The greater portion of the wool pro- 
duced last year has not gone into con- 
sumption; therefore nearly 100 percent of 
our wool consumption has been imported. 
For a wool producing Nation such as ours, 
with its production potential, to allow such 
a condition to exist is stupid to the point 
of moronism. 

Either subsidy payments should be paid 
on everything or else nothing should be 
supported. If subsidy payments are made, 
then it should be on an equitable cost of 
production basis for each particular area. 
Provided we could get for the industry 





Select from the Best ! 


At the National Ram Sale, Ogden, 
August 20 and 21, I will offer another 
choice consignment of Columbia stud, 
registered and range rams. They are 
produced from the same U. S. Experi- 
ment Station bloodlines as my previous 
high-quality National Sale offerings. 


Pete Thomas 
Malad, Idaho 
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adequate and effective protection, which it 
justly and rightly deserves, from foreign 
competition, I would like to see all subsidy 
payments and non-recourse loans abolished. 

Events in Washington the last few days 
would indicate that the efforts of the 
wool committee are beginning to bear some 
fruit. 


—Ed Whitworth 





July 15, 1953 


Quality Columbias 


For the Better Columbias, See 
Consignment at Ogden, 
August 20-21. 


Fair and National Western, 









at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, 


ARCADIA MOTEL 


Highways 91-89-30 
OGDEN, UTAH 
@ Triple AAA Gift & Souvenir Shop 
@ Sixteen Kitchenette Units 
@ Tile Baths and Showers 
@ Simmons Furniture 
@ Reasonable Rates 


949 Washington Blvd. 





At right, 330-pound yearling ram, sire of our 
consignment, Champion at Colorado State 
‘52 and 


R. J. “BOB” SHOWN "“cotoravo 


MARK BRADFORD 















Our 


‘53. 








We had the Champion Pen 
of 3 Ewes at the National 
Columbia Show in ‘46, ‘47 
and ‘48; Champion Ram 


and Champion Ewe in ‘51. 


We will be selling another QUALITY consignment of COLUMBIAS 


Ogden, August 20 and 21. 


SPANISH FORK 
UTAH 





e COLUMBIAS 


Our 
consignment 
to the 


National 
Ram Sale 
Ogden, Utah 
August 20-21 


Will be made 
up of 
highest quality 
Columbia 
yearlings. 


Your careful 
inspection 
of them 
is invited. 











C. W. DORNEY -- Monte Vista, Colo. 











UREA AS PROTEIN 
SUBSTITUTE 


ETHER or not it pays to feed urea 

as a protein substitute depends upon 
your present feed costs. Most common 
protein supplements contain energy in addi- 
tion to protein; one pound of urea plus 
six pounds of cereal grains is required to 
equal seven pounds of common protein 
supplements. This should be the basis for 
determining if urea can be economically 
used in farm rations, Dr. Verle R. Boh- 


man, animal nutritionist at the University 
of Nevada, says. 

Comparing urea with other protein sup- 
plements such as cottonseed cake or meal 
which has about 7 percent nitrogen in its 
44 percent protein content, urea with 42 
percent nitrogen is equal to 262 percent 
protein. 

For fattening beef cattle or lambs, or 
producing milk by feeding a non-legume 
hay, it may be economical to use urea in 
the rations, Dr. Bohman points out. Care 
should be taken, however, because high 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





WE WELCOME 
The 38th Annual 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


to OGDEN 
COMMERCIAL SECURITY BANK 


OGDEN, UTAH 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“A Better Place to Do Business” 
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At Ogden, Utah 
Completely Ain Conditioned! 
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levels of urea have been shown to be toxic 
to livestock. No ill effects have been 
noticed when the concentrate mixture cop. 
tains 3 percent or less of urea. This jg 
sufficient to increase the protein equivalent 
of a 10 percent protein mix to nearly 18 
percent, Dr. Bohman explains. 

Certain rules are necessary for the most 
efficient utilization of urea compound: 

(1) Feed to ruminants only. Poultry 
and swine have only simple stomachs and 
cannot utilize this material. Even young 
calves, lambs or kids may not be able to 
use this product. 

(2) Use only with starchy carbohydrates, 
such as corn, wheat, barley, oats, and other 
cereal grains. When urea has been fed 
with low protein hay alone, poor results 
have been obtained. A combination of 
urea and molasses is also inadequate as a 
protein source when fed with hay. If one- 
half of the concentrate mixture is com- 
posed of starchy carbohydrates, urea is 
much more effective. 

(3) Urea has no value when added to 
high protein rations, for either sheep, beef 
or dairy cattle regardless of whether the 
protein is supplied by good quality alfalfa 
hay or other protein supplements, accord- 
ing to the animal nutritionist. 

—N. U. Release 








WELCOME to the 38th Annual 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 











UTAH’S BEST eed ADDRESS 
where comfort, 
courtesy and = ect ; laa 
good food are Han et 
traditional! ‘ . 


New! 
TOP O’ THE 
TOWN 
BaRestaurant 
and 


Roof Garden 





Ogden, Utah 
CAMPBELL ECCLES, General Manager 




















NN 
FOR THE BEST, BUY YOUR 
RAMS AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
OGDEN, UTAH, AUGUST 20-21. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 
(Continued from page 11) 


an appropriation of funds for this re- 
search, beginning with the fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1954, to be taken from 
the gross receipts from duties, collect- 
ed on wool and wool products during 
the preceding fiscal year but not to 
exceed $2 million for any fiscal year. 

S. 2313, introduced by Senators Ken- 
nedy, Massachusetts; Barrett, Wyo- 
ming, and Young, North Dakota, on 
July 7, 1953, is with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
This measure would bring wool under 
regulation of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. Wool tops are now under 
such regulation but trading in grease 
wool is not. 

S. 2404, introduced by Senator 
Dworshak of Idaho, would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to require 
reasonable bonds from packers. The 
purpose of this bill is to protect stock- 
men from transient operators. 

H.R. 5069 (now Public Law 887)—the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, was signed: 
by the President on June 30, 1953. Ef- 
fective June 30, 1954, it prevents the 
“sale of articles of wearing apparel 
and fabrics which are so highly flam- 
mable as to be dangerous if worn by 
individuals.” The act will be admin- 
istered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

H.R. 3480, to extend the period in 
which Mexican labor may be avail- 
able for employment in this country 
has passed both houses of Congress 
and is now in Conference Committee. 
The House version calls for a three- 
year extension and the Senate is for 
one year only. 

The New Reorganization Group: 
President Eisenhower on July 24, ap- 
pointed former President Herbert 
Hoover, James A. Farley, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell and Arthur S. Flemming, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, to serve on the new Govern- 
ment Reorganization Commission. Un- 
der the law authorizing this 12-man 
commission, Congress is to appoint 
the eight additional members. Vice 
President Nixon and Speaker Martin 
each will name four members. 
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E Corriedale 


Rams are to 


be offered 


in Ogden, Utah at the National Ram Sale, 
Aug. 20 & 21. We cordially invite you to 
visit our pen and see these choice sheep. 
From the 


BONVUE RANCH 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud invites your inquiry or visit.’ 








for ee yo 


QUALITY 


Corriedale 
Rams 


Look my pen over at the National Ram 
Sale in Ogden on August 20th and 


2lst. More for sale at the -farm. - 


JESSE W. MATTHEWS 


BURLEY, IDAHO R.1 











We will appreciate 
your looking at 


OUR 





RAMS 


when you pass down the alleys at the 
38th National Ram Sale, Aug. 20 and 21 at 
Ogden, Utah 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


Roy B. Warrick & Son 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

















REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLETS 


The Stud Ram | have selected for 
the National Ram Sale at Ogden, 
August 20-21, 1953. ~ 





CLIFFORD OLSEN 


Raised and sold the Top Stud Ram at Sanpete Ram Sale 
in 1952 for $700. The Ram was Grand Champion at 
Utah State Fair in September, 1952. 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 
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Intermediate Wheatgrass 
May Be Useful 


NTERMEDIATE wheatgrass has recently 


become popular in dry land areas and 


promises to be useful for reseeding aban- 
doned and cultivated dry land. Testing 
for adaptation has not gone on long 
enough to set definite limits on the species, 


drought and moisture tolerance, special soil 27 


types on which it can be grown, and the 
elevations to which it is suited, according 
to Agronomist F. A. Chisholm of the Wyo- 
ming Agricultural Extension Service. It 
doesn’t appear to be quite as drought- 
resistant as crested wheat. It is a _ sod- 


former and appears to provide a good 
ground cover. 


Intermediate wheatgrass is similar in ap- 
pearance to western wheatgrass. It has no 
awns. It is a heavy seeder and produces 
abundant leaf growth. In preliminary test- 
ing, it shows high-yielding ability and be- 
cause of its abundant, wide basal leaves 


and its ranker growth, it promises to 





yA) 


“I told you we should make reservations. 
Now we'll have to take an upper berth all 
the way to Ogden.”—National Wool Grower 


produce a greater hay yield than crested 
wheat. It also appears to be more palatable 
both as pasture and hay than crested wheat. 
The species is a dependable seed producer 
because of its relatively tall growth and 
large seed, and it is easy to handle and 
harvest. 


TO SHEEP PRODUCERS 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


VERNAL RAM SALE 


Fair Grounds 
VERNAL, UTAH 


Results from plantings of this grass have 
been very favorable to date, remarks Chis- 
holm. Although it has not been grown 
under Wyoming conditions long enough to 
give definite results, the following con- 
clusions have been made: 


1. In obtaining a stand, intermediate 
was comparable to crested when soil 
conditions were very dry. 

2. Intermediate seems to require more 
moisture than crested as the growing 
season progresses. 

3. Intermediate grows much taller than 
crested. It produces more foliage 
and is green almost as early in the 
spring. It stays green over a long 
period of time and produces con- 
siderably more hay. 

4. Most plantings stand up well under 
competition from common annual 
weeds. 

5. Intermediate does not recover after 
early spring frosts as readily as 
crested. 

6. Six pounds per acre proved to be a 
good rate of seeding with average 
germination. Seed should be drilled 
about % to % inch in depth, depend 
ing on the soil. 

7. A firm seedbed gives best results. 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1953 
COLONEL EARL O. WALTER, AUCTIONEER 


We Have 300 Blackface And Whiteface Choice Rams Consigned . . . 


Consisting Of Studs... . Registered Rams ... . And Range Rams 


FOR CATALOG 
WRITE 
VERNAL RAM SALE 
VERNAL, UTAH 
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Drilling into grain stubble proves 
very satisfactory in most cases. How- 
ever, packing summer fallow also 
proved satisfactory. 


—Wyoming University Release 


SENATE SPOTLIGHTS WOOL 
(Continued from page 19) 
saved. 

“The American market was completely 
demoralized by export actions of foreign 
governments and foreign producers, and 
even currency manipulation was used to 
circumvent the lowered tariff negotiated 
under the Trade Agreements Act.” 

The currency manipulations of Argentina 
were cited by the Senator as an example. 

But even though his policy was backed 
by resolutions from many organizations, in- 
cluding the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the Allied Wool Industry Com- 
mittee, Senator Malone’s substitute motion 
was rejected by the Senate and H.R. 5495, 
with its several amendments, was read the 
third time and passed. “At this time, July 
29, it is still held upon the Conference 
Committee of members of the House and 
Senate. The difference of opinion there is 
over the proposal to increase the Tariff 
Commission from six to seven men. 





@ Adel Targhee Rams 











DEFICIT Ship to 

It will take $45 billion of additional 
national income to pay off the $9 bil- 
lion deficit built up in fiscal year 1952- 
53. Perhaps the Government could 
borrow a little from Mutual Security 


33 Years Experience in Marketing 
Northwest Wools 


734 NW 14th Ave. 








PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


U. S. Approved Wool Warehouse 
Portland, Oregon 











TARGHEE 


“i 


Mature Targhee Rams — U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 


For Greater Net Profits — Use Targhee Rams 


Send for list of breeders and further information to: 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


William J. Boylan, Secretary Box 72 Bozeman, Montana 





Raised at Cascade by 


SIEBEN LIVE STOCK CO. 


10 yearling rams selling at 
the National Ram Sale 


Henry S. Hibbard 


Helena, Montana 
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HEAT’S OFF 


Majority Leader Knowland remarks 
that the trade agreement extension act 
is “bottled up” in Committee but that 
trade agreements would not be injured 
even though nothing was done about 
it until after January. 

The question: “Where did the urgent 
pressure go for the extension of this 
Act?” Do you suppose it evaporated 
with the Bermuda Conference? Sorry Mr. 
Churchill had to take a “rest,” but it 
certainly relieved tensions and need for 
a rest on the part of some of our ad- 
ministrators. 


Sheeial 


BUSINESS STATIONERY 


LETTERHEADS m:n 
ENVELOPES om: 


{20 LB. BOND PAPER) 
PRINTED WITH FOUR LINES OF YOUR CHOOSING 
250 of each $ 9.00 CHOICE OF... 
BLUE OR BLACK INK 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 
NO C.O.D.'S PLEASE 


MERCURY PUBLISHING CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY 2, UTAH 


INTRODUCTORY 


OFFER 





500 of each 13.95 
1000 of each 19.95 
(POSTPAID) 









146 EAST SIXTH SOUTH 








Panamas 


You are cordially invited to see our National 
Ram Sale offering: five choice PANAMA 
yearling range rams, with good scale and 
long staple, quality fleeces. 





RICKS BROS. sche Fale, cho 





Ik Need Year-Round Managemen 


k* like cattle, should be managed the 
year round. 

This is the plea of A. A. Beetle, asso- 
ciate professor of range management at 
the University of Wyoming, who contends 
that “the effects of overgrazing summer 
range by elk are identical (except for the 
shrub layer) to those that are developed 
when the same area is overgrazed by 
cattle.” 

On two successive summers, two differ- 
ent elk ranges were examined and studied 
to determine the range-condition class of 
each areas as based on the kinds and 
amounts of plants growing on it. 

Beetle feels that the “maintenance of a 
herd out of adjustment with its winter 
range, through feeding, could only result in 
similar maladjustment in the summer 
range.” Evidence in both cases investigated 
pointed toward “too many elk, and de- 
structive use of the range vegetation lead- 
ing to accelerated erosion.” The cause, 
according to Beetle, is the feeding of elk 
in winter which has kept alive an elk 
population too heavy for summer range 
capacity. 

Following these preliminary studies, 
Beetle offers a possible solution—that is, 
management of elk herds on a year-round 
basis. “This, of course, is contrary to the 
natural instincts of those dealing with wild- 








G00d Rams Produce Good Profits 


Use Range-Developed, Quality Rams 
of Proven Merit 


* 


AMERICAN PANAMA REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
W. G. PRIEST, Secretary 
Route Three 
Rupert, Idaho 
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life—if you manage elk on the same basis 
as cattle and sheep then they cease to 
become wildlife. Yet. the only alternative 
would appear to be a continued disregard 
of the destruction of summer range, lead- 
ing perhaps to the total destruction of that 
summer range and therefore the total de- 
struction of the herd (in the very same 
way that that destruction was threatened 
by disappearance of the winter range), or 
a return to natural conditions which will 
mean, for a period, severe death loss on 
winter range.” 


CORRIEDALES 





The Dual-purpose Sheep 


Because of their large growth and superior 
wool producing qualities bring more 
profits to breeders. This ac- 
counts for their rapid 
expansion in 
recent 
years. 


For active membership list and 
other breed booklets, write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Ave., Columbia, Missouri 





FOR TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAMS .... 


with years of good breeding 
Look at my consignment at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE or my 
rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 





-Panamas.. — 
with Quality 


Again at the National Sale we will offer 
hardy, open-faced, smooth, large strain, 
mutton conformation PANAMAS, with fine, 
dense fleece. Raised to give service. 


@ One Pen Five Registered Yearlings 
@ One Pen Five Range Yearlings 


For Sale at Ranch: Yearlings and Lambs 


Harry Meuleman & Sons 
Phone 902F13 — Rupert, Idaho 
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BLM’s Symbol 





[]. Jury 15 the Bureau of Land 
Management celebrated its seventh 
birthday ‘with the launching 
of the new symbol shown above. 
Through this symbol is stressed the 
importance of the human factor in 
the transition from a western 
covered-wagon economy to that of 
modern industrial development, both 
in the West and the East. This idea 
is expressed in the background, while 
silhouetted in Iwo Jima fashion 
against the foreground are the men 
cooperating in developing the coun- 
try’s great natural resources: The 
BLM engineer, the woodsman, the 
oil operator, the stockman and the 
miner. 
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__. YOU _ WILL LIKE. 
our consignment of ool 
HAMPSHIRES . . SUFFOLKS 


and 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Ogden, August 20-21 


L. A. WINKLE and SONS 


FILER, IDAHO 








_DUN MOVIN’ RANCH _ 


HAMPSHIRES - SUFFOLKS - SOUTHDOWNS 


Completely sold out of all yearling rams for 1953. 


Our Hampshire Ram Average at the 1953 California Sale Was $172.00 | 


We are consigning to the National Sale in Ogden one Hampshire Stud Ram Lamb and a 
Pen of Five Suffolk Ram Lambs sired by the $1000 Rock Ram purchased at the National two 
years ago. We will appreciate your looking over our consignment. 


GODFREY PRIDDY & SON cxromu 
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SALT LAKE STOCK YARDS | 
North Salt Lake Ram Sale 


AUGUST 17th-29th 


| 
HAMPSHIRES TARGHEES | 
COLUMBIAS 


America’s largest breeder of HAMPSHIRES, TARGHEES 
and COLUMBIAS offers range pens and carloads of range 
raised rams. 


Every Targhee and every Columbia ram offered are sired i 
by Dubois stud rams purchased direct by the Mt. Haggin 
Livestock Co. 


We bought 88 head of their top studs from 1937 to 1951. 


Ewes, the dams of the rams offered, are all sired by the 
Dubois rams. 


Rams will be shown and sold by Frank Klemke, Mt. 
Haggin Head Shepherd, the Producers Commission Company, 
North Salt Lake, and the Utah Livestock Commission Company, 
North Salt Lake. 


We are not offering any rams at Ogden at the National 
Ram Sale. 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. | 


Anaconda, Montana 


H. C. GARDINER FRANK KLEMKE | 
Manager Shepherd 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 

Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
RECKMAN, DICK , 

Grass Valley, Oregon 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
McMinnville, Oregon 
CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 

Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 

Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Coilinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R, I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta., Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 


ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 

VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 

WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Whitney, Nebraska 
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National Association Events 

* August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. : 

* December 7-10: National Convention, Long Beach, 
California. 

Conventions and Meetings 

November 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

November 4-6: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Green River, Wyoming. 

November 4-5: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 9-10: Washington Wool Growers’ “on- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 12-14: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

November 18-20: Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Bozeman, Montana. 

December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Long Beach, California. 

January 12-14: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Shows and Sales 

August 17: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National Ram _ Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

August 28: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 

August 31: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 


Coliseum, 


September 4: Wyoming Purebred Rambouillet Asso- 
ciation Sale, Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 15: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 

September 18-19: Western South Dakota Stud Ram 
Show and Sale, Newell, South Dakota. 

September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 

September 19: Pocatello Fall Range Ram Sale, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
September 23: Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 
September 22-23: 
Wyoming. 

September 24: Salt Lake Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

September 24: Annual Ram Sale, U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

October 5-6: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. : 

October 15: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah, 

October 20-24: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 30-November 8: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 

November 16: Columbia-Suffolk Bred Ewe Sale, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 28-December 5: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 

January 15-24: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Fe ee re eT TTT TT 


Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
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@EMBER NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 








IN THE HANDS 

OF A FRIEND 

FROM BEGINNING 
TO END 


Best Wishes to 38th 


PRODUCER 


Livestock Marketing Association 


OGDEN — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — BILLINGS 
NORTH SALT LAKE — PHOENIX — BRAWLEY 
* 


Producers Livestock Loan Co. 


300 First Security Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


AGENCIES ON ALL 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


RAM SALE 

















Ramboulllet Breeders 
(0 Meet 


EGISTERED Rambouillet sheep breed- 

ers from such widely scattered points 
as New York, Oregon, and Texas, will 
gather in Ogden, Utah, August 19th, for 
the 65th annual meeting of their associa- 
tion. The annual meeting is customarily 
alternated between the San Angelo (Texas) 
Rambouillet Sale and the National Ram 
Sale in Utah. In the past, the meeting has 
been held the evening of the first sale 
day, but was moved up this year to enable 
members to attend the National Wool 
Growers Association barbecue already 
scheduled for that evening. 

The meeting will be preceded by a 
dinner for members and guests. The Exec- 
utive Board plans to get together prior to 
the meeting to go over routine business; 
then will hold another short session at the 
conclusion of the annual meeting. 

Dinner is set for 7:30 at the Ben Lomond 
Hotel and the business meeting will follow. 

Election of officers will be one of the 


major items on the agenda. Officers whose 
terms expire include: Adin Nielson of 


Ephraim, Utah, now serving his second 
term as president; R. O. Sheffield of San 
Angelo, Texas, serving his second term as 
vice president; E. H. Patterson of May- 
ville, New York, director of District No. 
1; and John V. Withers of Paisley, Oregon, 
director of District No. 6. President and 
vice president serve one-year terms and 
directors three years. 

Other association directors are: Clyde 
Thate, Burkett, Texas, District No. 2; John 
Williams, Eldorado, Texas, District No. 3; 
Dr. John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah, Dis- 
trict No. 4; and Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana, District No. 5. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


The conflict of price supports and 
present foreign trade policy has long 
been recognized. Do you realize that if 
price supports were not in effect, the 
“free traders” would now be having a 
field day on those agricultural com- 
modities not protected by quotas? 
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EAT LAMB ( ZWEAR WOOL +++ FOR HEALTH+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 


THE AUXILIARY’S VICE PRESIDENTS 





Mrs. Earl Wright 
First Vice President of the 
National Auxiliary 


The First Vice President 


RS. Wright is past president of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Auxiliary, devot- 
ing considerable time during her term of 
office in advancing the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest. Many girls were en- 
couraged to participate, some of whom 
went on to win National contest prizes. 
Every phase of the sheep industry is 
known by Mrs. Wright. She and her hus- 
band have been in the sheep business for 
the past twenty-five years. She has helped 
in the familiar tasks of a sheepman’s wife, 
cooking for the lambing crews, raising 
‘bum’ lambs, moving camp and hunting 
for lost sheep. 
Mrs. Wright is a talented seamstress and 
a gracious and natural leader, likes people, 
conventions, crowds and has great ability 
to organize and get along with people. 
She is a member of the National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of the Seventeenth 
Century, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and an _ enthusiastic church 
worker, at the present time social science 
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Mrs. Rudie (Mabel) Mick 
Second Vice President of the 
National Auxiliary 


teacher in the Relief Society of the L.D.S. 
Church in Dubois. Listed in Who’s Who in 
Idaho, Mrs. Wright is past vice chairman of 
the Republican Party in Idaho. An ardent 


Republican, she spends much of her time 
working for the party, twice being chosen 
a delegate to the National Republican Con- 
vention—in 1948 at Philadelphia and 1952 
at Chicago. She was honored with an in- 
vitation, and attended the Eisenhower 
inaugural ceremonies. 

The Wrights are the parents of one son, 
Boyd, who is married to Philippa Rushton, 
They have three children, a girl and two 
boys. 


The Second Vice President 


RS. Mabel Mick was elected second 

vice president of the Women’s Auxil- 

iary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at Chicago in December, 1952. 

Mabel Mick is a native of South Dakota, 
living in the western part near Buffalo 
until three years ago when the family 
moved to a farm at St. Onge, in the Black 
Hills region. 

She attended high school in Belle 
Fourche, received teacher’s training at the 
Black Hills Teachers College in Spearfish, 
and taught school until she became Mrs. 
Mick. 

Reared on a sheep ranch, she declared 
she wouldn’t marry a sheepman. She 
didn’t, for Rudie had Herefords. How- 
ever, some sheep got in the picture on their 
farm and Mabel has been helping to pro- 
mote wool and lamb. 
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What About the Stickers? 


Have you received your lamb and wool stickers from Mrs. Clell Lung, 
general chairman of Promotion and Means of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers—and have you sent her your check for them? 

This Lamb and Wool Sticker Campaign started four years ago while 
Mrs. Lung was president of the National Auxiliary. Your generous re- 
sponse has made it possible for the National Auxiliary to carry on their 
program, and since half of the money goes back to the State of the donor, 
it has been a boost to the State Auxiliaries also. 

We thank you and our own Nina Lung for her untiring efforts in 


support of this financing program. 


Use your stickers on your correspondence. 


. “Kat Lamb, Wear Wool For Health, Beauty, and 


Goodness Sake.” 


Te ee TCC UOC LUC 


The Natioi:al Wool Grower 
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The Micks have two children, a daugh- June 30, 1952 was $67,352,000. end of May, 94,936,522 pounds of wool 
ter and a son, both in school. The CCC had in its possession at the at a cost to them of $62,541,536. 





Mrs. Mick’s life centers around her fam- 
ily, the church and civic affairs of the 


community. At present she holds offices COLUMBI A ail SUFFOLK | 


in the Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
State, The Extension Club, Church Aid, 


and. Wool Association. Purebred Sheep 


To revive a peace of mind, Mabel en- 
joys working with flowers and plants and 
to share the beauty of the bloom with all & ovem er i + 


around her. 
During the 35th Annual Ogden Livestock Show 
C.C.C. SUPPORT PROGRAMS November 13 through 18, 1953 


SALE BEGINS AT 10:00 A.M., OGDEN LIVESTOCK COLISEUM 


Sponsored by— 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America 
and the American Suffolk Sheep Society 





The Department of Agriculture reported 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
its price support program had loans and 
inventories amounting to $3,248,490,000 j 
as of May 31, and that the Corporation The aim of this Sale is to improve the industry by giving breeders 
realized a net loss of $40,883,000 in carry- an opportunity to buy high quality ewes at a convenient place. 
ing out this program in the first eleven 
months of the last fiscal year. OTHER BREEDS IN SHOW CLASSES: 

The net realized loss on the CCC price- Rambouillets and Hampshires Premiums total $1,917 
support program for the fiscal year ended 


Long Beach Convention Resewation Blank 


The center insert in the June Wool Grower gives a full list of hotel and motel accommodations available 
for the 89th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 7-10, 1953 at Long Beach, 
California. Please refer to it in filling out this blank. Plan to stay for the banquet, floor show and dance, which 
this year are scheduled for December 10, the closing day. 

















THIS APPLICATION MUST BE USED IN REQUESTING RESERVATIONS 


HOTEL/MOTEL RESERVATION APPLICATION 


Mail to: NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Please reserve (Singles) at $___(Rate) eee ee ff 


(Suites) at $_______(Rate) (Twins) at $_______ (Rate) 
for the 89th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, December 7-10, 1953. 











Give your lst, 2nd and 3rd choice for hotel or motel. We will attempt to make reservation at hotel or motel of your first choice. If rooms 
are all taken at the hotel or motel prior to receipt of reservation we will try hotel of second choice, etc. 


Ist Choice; ane Case: 3rd Choice 


Please include deposit of $5.00 for each person. Do not send cash. 











Arrival Date__— at (Hour) Departure Date 








Rooms requested above will be occupied by: (please print or type and use extra sheet if necessary.) 























eine (Signed) 
RUMEN TMM NT ET 
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Anime —? - 


Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 


ARIZONA 


General thunderstorms, except in Yuma 
County, averaged 1 to 3 inches of rain. Heat 
and humidity are aiding the cotton growth, 
with present prospects excellent; consider- 
able shedding in Yuma Valley; and control 
measures under way for lygus and fleahop- 
pers in general. Field and corn sorghums 
doing well. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged near normal in 
north coastal area, generally above normal 
elsewhere. Scattered, light to moderate show- 
ers in Sierra Nevadas and southeastern in- 
terior. Irrigation is necessary on the north 
coast. In upper Sacramento Valley, warm 
weather favored hay and grain harvests and 
peach picking. In lower Sacramento Valley, 
warm weather generally beneficial for har- 
vesting small grains, maturing fruits, and de- 


ending July 20, 1953. 


velopment of rice. In lower San Joaquin 
Valley, warm days, warm nights, and light 
winds contributed to recovery of cotton and 
maturing of many fruit and truck crops. 
Weather generally favorable for crops in up- 
per San Joaquin Valley. 


Healdsburg, Sonoma County 
July 17, 1953 


Feed has surely got to come down to be 
anywhere in line with the decline in lamb 
and wool prices. Recent sales of fat lambs 
have been at 23 cents a pound. Feeder 
lambs went at from 19 to 21.5 cents per 
pound. Crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes have been selling at $16 to $20 per 
head. 

The last wool quotations I heard of 


were 65 cents for 12-months’ and 51.5 | 


cents for lambs’ wool. I do not know what 
amounts the sales covered. 

The weather has been very favorable, 
and the range is in excellent condition, 
The range is in better shape than it was 
at this time last year and is very good 
considering we had 48 days of no rain 
from January 20th on. 


Flies have bothered us quite a bit, but 


they aren’t a real menace. 
—Frank A. Douglas 


Woodland, Yolo County 
July 12, 1953 


In a recent sale of good whitefaced 
crossbred yearling ewes here in Woodland 








Dealers 


Main Office and Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 





FRED WHITAKER COMPANY | 


Buyers 


* 


COMBING WOOLS — LAMBS — OFF WOOLS 


* 


RIDGE AVE. AND SCOTTS LANE 


r 


Processors 











Boston Office 
200 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 10, UTAH 
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an average price of $23.50 to $25.00 was 
paid. 

Fat lambs were recently contracted at 
99.5 cents f.o.b. ranch. Feeder lambs 
went at the same price. 

We feed on irrigated pastures and this 
type of feed is surprisingly plentiful. We're 
having some trouble with flies. About all 
weve done to control these pests is to 
spray. 

The spring twelve-months’ clip brought 
about 65 cents a pound generally. 

—K. E. Giguire 


COLORADO 


Week unsettled and wet. Comparatively 
cool days, warm nights. Precipitation nor- 
mal in west and north, unusually heavy in 
Arkansas Valley and along Continental 
Divide; 1 to 4 inches at many stations. In- 
creased moisture benefited all vegetation. 
Pastures adequate in north and west, some- 
what improved in southeast. 


IDAHO 


Cool spell at midweek dropped maximum 
temperatures into 80's and minima into 40's 
and low 50's. Rain negligible. Good growing 
weather, but rain needed on dry-land farms. 
Grains ripening rapidly. Second cutting of 
hay nearly ready. 


MONTANA 


Cool in northwest to warm in east. A few 
thundershowers in south and east; no ap- 
preciable moisture elsewhere. Moisture sup- 
ly adequate or better only in northeast and 
orthcentral. Spring-seeded grains beginning 
burn locally in southcentral and south- 
est. Winter wheat headed and ripening; 
arvesting begun in advanced fields in south. 


hester, Liberty County 


| July 13, 1953 





Despite the dry and hot weather the 
condition of the feed on the summer range 
is much better than it has been in the 
past few years. In fact, the summer range 
feed is very good. 

Some early sales of wool were made at 
60 cents, while some recent ones brought 
from 53.5 to 56 cents a pound. 

—Dodds Keith 


Fishtail, Stillwater County 
July 17, 1953 


All of the wool in this area, mostly half 
blood, has gone under the Government 
loan program with a 60-cent advance. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes have recently 
changed hands at $20 and crossbreds at 
$18 to $20. 

Herders are hard to find and ask too 


much money for the prices the producer 





receives now. 
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or a few pennies 





a day an extension 


telephone 





saves time 


saves steps «@) oH 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 











FOR THE FULL 
MARKET VALUE OF YOUR LAMBS 
SHIP TO 


MIKE HAYES 


THE SHEEP SALESMAN 


UNION STOCK YARDS, DENVER 16, COLORADO 


OFFICE PHONE We Also Buy HOME PHONE 
ACOMA 1705 Fat and Feeder FREMONT 4800 
Lambs, Breeding 
Ewes on Orders 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


rg ae eR eR Ee RE eT ee 
ey SF Bee eee ree ert 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry 
Ensminger’s Sheep Husbandry 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 
Kammilade’s Sheep Science ........ccececcessecveeenceseusees 
Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Their Maintenance and Training 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
DEorrigon’s Weeds SG WRG oc.o.0:5.0.005206 6.000 000000 b0c9 000s cccccensesscececdscveesssseces pean 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s Breeding Better Livestock 
Sampson’s Range Management .......cccccerescccvscveccesevece 
Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching 
Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia 
StoRart Bs WUACS RGRSS- MAMAS oc cccccccrcccccccccccccvvsevessvvede swans sowdereveqss 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 
Womtwortivts Aaertan’s Gee THB oc ccccsccvvccvcscccccscccccsevcesscccccccosoosecbecsasee 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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We have to fight ticks and dip every 
fall to control them. 


—Webster Keller 





(Rudbtsn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Milis 
Portland 4, Oregon 











NEVADA 


Appreciable rain in south from showers 
and thunderstorms most of week; only light 
in north. Vegetation in irrigated areas good; 
otherwise drying up, particularly at 
elevations. Forage and livestock at 
elevations good. 


low 


high 


Winnemucca, Humboldt County 
July 12, 1953 


We had a cold dry spring with little 
feed. But the good rains during the months 
of May and June changed the situation and 
at present we have very good feed and 
the stock is doing fine. 

The coyote situation is not bad, but the 
bobcats have increased very much and 
are worse than the coyotes. We lost a 
considerable number of lambs in the lamb- 
ing season. The Government trappers will 
have plenty to do and be kept busy all 
the time. We enjoy reading the Wool 
Grower very much. 

P.E. 





DEWEY, GOULD & COMPANY 


Weel Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 
WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 
200 Atlas Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
EUGENE NICHOLES, REPRESENTATIVE 





EWE MARKING 
HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram’s potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 

or fob SF: HARNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
50c each. Add postage, aaa harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L., San Francisco. 















ee 
Salt Lake Stamp 


livestock. 

Write today for 
Company 

Dept. NWG 


@ “SALASCO” 
41% W. 3rd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 





JAMES M. COON, Gen. Mgr. 
ATwater 4327 
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WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE MARKETING SERVICE — OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO WOOLS 


Federal License No. 4-126 


1235 N. W. Irving 
Portland 9, Oregon 








NEW MEXICO 


Temperature averaged near to slightly 
below normal. Frequent showers; moderate 
to heavy in much of eastern third and jn 
mountains of central and west. Rains in 
many eastern counties gave temporary relief 
from drought and will permit planting of 
grain sorghums and other late feed crops; 
continued favorable weather will be needed 
to produce crop. Ranges in east started, but 
continued rain needed to sustain growth be. 
cause of extremely dry subsoils. 


Los Lunas, Valencia County 
July 13, 1953 


There have been no recent sales or con- 
tracts made in our area. 

The weather has been hot and dry, 
about the same as the past two years, but 
quite a bit better than the same period 
during 1950. The feed on the summer 
range is in fair shape. 

—F. D. Huning 


OREGON 


Warm, dry, sunny weather. A few fairly 
substantial showers along coast; otherwise, 
none or only traces. Harvest excellent prog- 
ress. Bumper hay crop being put up in Wil- 
lamette Valley. Good second crop of hay 
ready in Snake Valley. Grain harvest start- 
ing in Umatilla County, to start in mid- 
Columbia basin in week or two. Hot, east 
winds causing some shriveling of wheat. 
Over-all crop prospects very good. 


Juntura, Malheur County 
July 16, 1953 


Ranges around our country have been 
50 percent better this year than they were 
the same time last year. The weather has 
been very good. 

Fat lambs are going at 20 cents and 
feeders at 18 cents. 
this vicinity has been sold for about 52 
cents. 


—Martin Joyce 


Oregon City, Clackamas County 
July 12, 1953 


Quite a few farm flocks are being placed 
in our area this year. I think the reason 
for this is that lambs and ewes are holding 
fair on the market, also more grass is 
being pastured instead of going to seed. 

I recently sold 100 ewes at $24 a head. 
There have been no wool transactions in 
our area other than by the Pacific Wool 
Growers. 

The past few years my summer range 
has been dry. This year the range is green 
and the feed excellent. We also had good 
weather during July. 

No lambs have been contracted in our 
area recently. 

—J. G. Kassner 


The National Wool Grower 


All of the wool in | 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rainfall spotted; very light to heavy. Har- 
vesting rye and winter wheat started in most 
counties. Harvesting oats started in east- 
river areas, except far north; well advanced 
in southeast. Cutting barley. Most spring 
wheat in dough stage, except in North. Corn 
rapid progress; many fields tasseling. Soy- 
beans look very good; some in blossom. Rust 
on most small grains, but affecting wheat 
most severely. Pastures and ranges still ex- 
cellent, but need rain. 


Vale, Butte County 
July 14, 1953 


Screw worms have been bothering us 
quite a bit, but spraying and tagging all 
lambs help quite a bit. 

There have been no lamb sales as yet 
so far as I know. I heard of some wool 
selling around Belle Fourche for 60 cents 
in the grease. I didn’t get any details. 

The range is in very good shape; we 
have more feed this year than we did last 
year at this same time. This is especially 
true in South Dakota and eastern Wyo- 
ming as far as I have seen. 

I believe that sheepmen have been 
doing too much crossbreeding and all the 
wool is getting too coarse. What wool buy- 
ers I have talked to are looking for fine 
wool. 

—Roy Sorensen 


Edgemont, Fall River County 
July 13, 1953 


Practically all the wool in our area has 
been contracted with advances of 40 to 
50 cents a pound. The wool clip has been 
satisfactory, with weights averaging close 
to ten pounds per fleece. 





The All New 
“HOME on the RANGE” 


teat ee oe: ‘ S 
Sheep Camp Trailer Now Available 
Come in or Write 
AHLANDER MFG. COMPANY 


490 South University Ave. 
Provo, Utah 
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Sheep herding in our area is fast be- 
coming a profession of the past. Practically 
all ranches are fenced sheep tight, and with 
coyotes nearly exterminated, regular herd- 
ers are no longer needed. 

Southwest South Dakota is drier than 
other parts of the State; however, there 
will be sufficient feed and pasture to carry 
over a normal number of cattle and sheep. 
Sheep are doing well on the range. 

The 1953 lamb crop was good, but we 
haven’t begun to trade or sell yet. 

—Thomas L. Seppala 


TEXAS 


Crop and pasture prospects improved by 
moderate to heavy thundershowers in the 
east, north and northwest. However, rainfall 
amounts in this area varied widely. Heaviest 
rains in Abilene, Albany, and Stamford dis- 
tricts. Cotton outlook improved. Panic sell- 
ing of livestock subsided. 


Millersview, Concho County 
July 13, 1953 


Due to the extreme drought conditions 
there has been little activity in the lamb 











GRADING 





CRAIG WOOL COMPANY 


Craig, Colorado 


H. A. TYZACK 
WALTER J. GOODING 
WALTER J. GOODING. JR. 


MARKETING 


STORAGE 





National Western 
STOCK SHOW 


HORSE SHOW ® RODEO 
January 15-23, 1954 


@ SHEEP SHOW 

@ WOOL SHOW 

@ BREEDING SHOW 
@ FAT LAMBS 


@ CARLOADS AND TRUCKLOADS 
FAT LAMBS 


@ JUNIOR SHOW 


For ticket order blanks, premium lists and 
entry blanks, write: 


JOHN T. CAINE, Ill, General Manager 
Stockyards Station, Denver 16, Colo. 


RC. Elhott &Company’s 


Organization 
Salt Lake City 
Wishes 


Success to You Ram-ers 


Bob Elliott 

Jim Elliott 

R. C. Elliott 
Bill Craddock 
Dempsey Smith 


Since 1920 


Wool Wool 





INLAND WOOL COMPANY 


Complete Wool Service 


S. I. Greer 
404 WEST SEVENTH SOUTH 


1. K. Greer 
SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


TELEPHONE 9-7671 
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and ewe market. 

‘There has been no rain for quite some 
time. Though the range is in poor condi- 
tion, it is somewhat better than in the 
past two years. 

Some fat lambs have been going at 20 
cents, range delivery, but there has been 
no demand for feeder lambs as yet. Year- 
ling ewes have been selling at up to $12.50 
per head. And most wool was sold earlier 
in the 60- to 75-cent price range. 

—Tom E. Evridge 


Valentine, Jeff Davis County 
July 14, 1953 


Practically all the wool in western Jeff 
Davis County has been sold and shipped 
out. Very little remains in the warehouses. 

Due to the continuing drought, the 
range is in poor shape, and the light rains 
we recently had were of very little benefit. 


—Robert Everett 





SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 






FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 


BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
E. MADSEN &@ SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


W mm. 


Fort Davis, Jeff Davis County 
July 17, 1953 


Fat lambs have been selling at from 20 
to 21 cents. There have been no other 
sales, and we haven't sold any wool yet. 

Weather conditions have been quite bad. 
And this year’s weather has caused feed 
conditions on the range to be much worse 
than last year. 


—J. W. Espy 


UTAH 


Above normal precipitation over southern 
half; thunderstorms caused local flash floods. 
This rain with that of previous week greatly 
relieved drought in southern Utah. Measur- 
able precipitation also in north. Rain too 
late to save all crops and ranges, but high- 
ly beneficial in many areas. 


American Fork, Utah County 
July 11, 1953 


Weather and feed conditions are under 
average, not so good as in past couple of 
years. Feed on the summer range is back- 
ward. 

This seems to be the bottom of the 
barrel as far as the sheep business is con- 
cerned. There has been no activity what- 
soever. Even the weather is against us. 

—Delbert Chipman 


Tremonton, Davis County 
July 14, 1953 


My sheep had a good wool clip this 
year, averaging 11 pounds. The lamb crop 
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COLONIAL WOOL 
COMPANY 


316 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 





has been good, with about 100 percent 
yield. 

Although there is a light crop of feed 
on the range, it looks as if there will be 
enough to take care of us. Some of the 
range grass froze earlier in the year, |] 
would say there is one-third less feed on 
the range than there was a year ago at 
this time. 

—Nick Chournos 


WASHINGTON 


Warm beginning of week, gradually be- 
coming cooler. Wheat harvest beginning in 
east, with a few reports of 25 to 35 bushels 
per acre; hot, dry weather causing some in- 
jury to spring wheat and peas. 


Farmington, Whitman County 
July 2, 1953 


We have had too much rain for the 
lambs to do well. Last year at this time 
the lambs were much fatter. 

We had quite a loss from white scours 
in newborn lambs. Now a lot of them are 
getting stiff. Some of our best fat lambs, 
however, have been selling at 22 cents. 
Yearling ewes have been selling at $22. 

Feed, hay and grain are too high com- 
pared to the price of sheep. And there 
seems to be very little demand for wool. 
Most of it is in storage in Portland. 

—Antoine Jarajuria 


WYOMING 


Thunderstorms on 15th and 16th. Totals in 
southeast 1 to 2 inches with 3 inches at Pine 
Bluffs, in southwest up to half inch, and in 
northern half none to quarter inch. Uncon- 
firmed tornado near Saratoga on 16th. 


McKinley, Converse County 
July 12, 1953 


Stockmen are seriously concerned with 
the drought situation in many parts of our 
State. Due to dry, hot winds the grass is 
burning in many areas and the situation 
is really getting extremely serious. Unless 
the situation is relieved very soon, parts of 
Wyoming can qualify as 
drought areas. 

The lamb crop in Wyoming was short 
this year, due to the backward, cold spring. 
Nearly everyone reports a smaller lamb 
crop. We have only heard of one con- 
tract for lambs, which was for 17 cents 
for October delivery of lambs from the 
Rawlins and Casper areas. We have heard 
of one bunch of ewe lambs being con- 
tracted in the Sheridan area for October 
delivery at 18.5 cents. 


emergency 


—J. B. Wilson 


The National Wool Grower 
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AGRICULTURE IMPORTANT 


"Seventy (70%) percent of all raw 
materials used annually in our economy 
are agricultural. Each $1 of gross in- 
come paid to agricultural producers 
generates an average of $7 of National 
income.” 

Industry and labor had better well 
consider what is happening to their 
“country cousins.” 


Good Feed Going to Waste 


OOD cattle feed is going to waste, de- 

clares Dean George H. Hart of the 
University of California School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, while some persons in high 
authority are urging that numbers of live- 
stock in the world be cut down. 

“They present most unsound reports,” 
Dean Hart protested. This occurred at the 
United Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources at Lake Success, when it was stated 
that the time has come when we must cut 
down numbers of livestock and feed all 
the primary crops direct to human beings. 

“There are enormous supplies of feed 
in the world, if we will just commence to 
think how to supply feed that can be fed 
to ruminating animals when it cannot be 
fed to pigs and chickens.” 

The University of California livestock 
authority, reporting to the State’s feed 
dealers, pointed to experiments in which 
steers fed ground corncobs mixed with 
molasses and urea produced beef almost 
as rapidly as on costly shelled corn. 

“The first stomach of the ruminating ani- 
mal,” Dean Hart commented, “is the great- 
est fermentation sac the world has ever 
produced, and what can be done in that 
sac is just unbelievable, if we give it a 
chance. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
510 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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tons of corncobs that go to waste, and 
right here in the San Joaquin Valley and 
the Delta region of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers, there is a great waste 
of by-products of agriculture.” 

With proper use of the world’s molasses 
crop, he remarked, otherwise waste rough- 
age could be fed to ruminating animals 
and the concentrates saved for hogs and 
chickens, thereby tiding over the scarcity 
of feeds in certain seasons and maintain- 
ing the food supply for meat-eating popu- 
lations over the world. 





Bill ‘em To 


Peck Bros. 


Livestock Commission Co. 
We Sell and Buy 
CATTLE — HOGS — SHEEP 


OFFICE - - - - 3-8556 
PHONE YARD - - - = 42771 
NIGHT - - - - 93-2280 


OGDEN, UTAH 








COL 


LINSS-BUABANA 


SHEEP les Lambs 


ON COMMISSION 
Ogden, Utah 





| EDGEHILL-GOODING co. | 
| WOOL | 
; 855 South 4th West = 
SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


Consignments Solicited 


for 


Wool and Mohair 


Munro Kincaid Mottla, 


11 Melcher Street 


BOSTON, 


H. MUNRO 


J. P. MOTTLA 


MASS. 


Inc. 


P. B. KINCAID 
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N. A. A. C. 


A 14-man committee has been set up 


by Secretary Benson to discuss agricultural 


price support and other possible farm leg- 
islation. In the group are farmers, edu- 
cators, people from the agricultural trade, 
and members of various farm organizations 
from all parts of the U. S. 

The committee has considered plans for 
drought relief, emergency credit, and other 
matters of current interest. 

Under the chairmanship of W. I. Myers, 
farmer and Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee has consider- 
ed: (1) present high level price supports, 
(2) the flexible price supports of the Agri- 
cultural Acts of 1948 and 1949, (3) and 
two-price plans for major export crops. 

The committee is presently adjourned, 
but will reconvene in early September. 
Meanwhile the agricultural leaders in the 
Congress are reviewing farm programs. 
The House Agricultural Committee is plan- 
ning to hold hearings in the farming dis- 
tricts during the late part of the summer. 
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Chip Me To 
OMAHA 


TATIONS 


SHEEP SOLD ON CENTRAL MARKETS... 
Establish Prices for Sheof on the Frange! 


Ship your good lambs to Omaha where they will help to establish a fair price 
for ALL lambs. 


When you contract your desirable lambs in the country and ship your “tail 
ends” to your central 


arkets, you are permitting “tail ends” to establish lower 
market prices for 


SHIP TO OP 


the competition among the Big-4 packers and 
order buyers a_ 


«rket prices for your sheep. 





